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Tne Senate has discussed the Indian Appropriation Bill, the bill 
abolishing the franking privilege—on which Mr. Sumner delivered an 
elaborate speech—the bill making a new apportionment for Representa- 
tives, and a railroad land bill of some importance. The two last were 
passed, the number of Representatives being fixed at 300 instead of 275, 
as the House had chosen for itself. Mr. Garfield’s Currency Bill, and 
Mr. Davis's bill to establish a uniform system of naturalization, met a 
like reception at the hands of the House, and were both given up for 
dead, but were afterwards revived in a mutilated form, and the latter 
passed—the Democrats not even valuing the appearance of virtue which 
a vote in favor merely of punishing naturalization frauds would have 
lent them. On Saturday, the House passed the Army Reduction 
Bill as it came from the Conference Committee. In discussing the 
Senate’s amendments to the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Appropriation Bill, several important ones were defeated—viz., those 
raising the salaries of United States judges, authorizing a new building 
for the State Department, extending the Capitol grounds, and appro- 
priating $100,000 for the North Pole expedition. Without positively 
equalizing the pay of male and female clerks, the House agreed that 
they should be employed indifferently, without discrimination of sex. 
On Monday, it passed the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. The 
greater part of Tuesday was occupied by Mr. Banks in replying to the 
President’s message on Cuba, 





The most interesting incident of the week at Washington has been 
the visit of the Indian chiefs. Their intercourse was merely compli- 
mentary till Friday, when the treaties of 1867 were produced, and the 
lands the Indians had conveyed away by them pointed out on the map, 
when Red Cloud, the others assenting, declared it was all a swindle, 
and that they did not know what they were signing; and he is reported 
to have passed the evening in despair, on going back to his quarters, 
Since then, however, he has been pacified, and goes home in a more 
contented frame of mind. But it is hard to say what has been gained 
by the visit except a clearer knowledge than ever of the absurdity of 
making “treaties” with these poor savages, and then punishing viola- 
tions of them by indiscriminate war. It is clear that the Indians labor 
under a constant sense of wrong; that they have a constant feeling that 
they are being driven to the wall; and that the whites would be glad 
to see them all dead and buried, which is not far from the truth. They 
are confirmed in this impression by the conduct of the frontier popula- 
tion, which, in spite of its many virtues, is, perhaps, the most ruffianly 
population in the world, and it is not wonderful if, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Plains should, at the best of times, be in a state of sup- 
pressed war. Congressman Hlocper testifies that the Mormons have 
never had any trouble with the Indians; the Russians have had none ; 
the Canadians have none; and it certainly does seem sad and extraor- 
dinary that the United States should never have anything ut trouble. 





The message with which the President, on Monday, so cruelly took 
the wind out of Mr. Banks's sails, reviews the progress of the rebellion 
in Cuba, and in judging the conduct of both parties strikes a balance 
of inhumanity which will be generally admitted to be just. Proof is 
given that, since his annual message in December, no change has 
occurred in the situation to invest the struggle with those “ conditions 
which amount to war in the sense of international law,” but the con- 
trary. The neutral practice of the United States is then discussed at 
length, and the question of the recognition of new Powers. Finally, 
after denying the existence of a state of belligerency in Cuba, the con- 
sequences of Congress declaring it to exist are clearly exhibited. If 
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the Cubans who have taken refuge in this country from the risks of 
war at home should effect what they desire, then “the commercial 
marine of the United States becomes liable to search and to seizure by 
the commissioned cruisers of both parties; they become subject to the 
adjudication of prize courts. . The carrying of contraband, which 
is now lawful, becomes liable to the risks of seizure and condenination.” 
The probable complications with Spain that would thus arise from the 
exercise of her rights as a party to a maritime war are worthy, the Pre- 
sident reminds Congress, of a little reflection. 


The time for the ratification of the St. Domingo treaty has been ex- 
tended to the 1st of July, and the President has sent a message to the 
Senate, requesting the insertion of certain amendments, providing for 
the reduction of the entire amount of liability to be incurred by the 
United States for the island to $1,500,000, and the creation of machinery 
for the application of this sum to the extinction of the various debts 
due by the Dominican Government. The President supplies some 
additional arguments for the ratification of the treaty, part military and 
part economical, and the economical ones are so curious as to increase 
the public curiosity touching the source from which he draws his views on 
this class of subjects. That they are not his own, one can see at a glance, 
We are to annex St. Domingo, with its 120,000 barbarians, because the 
Monroe doctrine “ forbids American territory being any longer considered 
a fit subject of transfer to any foreign power ;” and yet the President de- 
clares that if we do not annex it, a European power stands ready now to 
pay $2,000,000 for Samana Bay, and asks “ with what grace can we pre- 
vent this foreign power from attempting to secure it,” if we refuse it—a 
singular question in presence of the Monroe doctrine which he has just 
been pleading. The Monroe doctrine does not say that Europeans may 
have whatever the United States do not want: it says they may not 
have anything. 





The economical arguments are that commerce with the island will 
be immense, and go far towards restoring our lost mercantile marine ; 
but if the President will ask Mr. Greeley, he will tell him that com- 
merce with the island is a curse which ought to be prevented by heavy 
penalties, as it brings in either luxuries which we do not need or com- 
modities which we can or ought to produce ourselves. He says, too, “it 
will give us those articles which we consume and do not produce, thus 
equalizing our imports and exports,” which Mr. Greeley’s keen eye will 
recognize as an identical proposition ; that annexation will draw thou- 
sands of laborers from the adjacent islands, especially slaves from Cuba, 
and St. Domingo will thus become a large consumer of the products of 
Northern farms and manufactories, and its production of sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, and tropical fruits will be enormous; “ and cut off more than 
$100,000,000 of our annual imports, besides largely increasing our ex- 
ports.” “ With such a picture,” the President adds, “it is easy to see how 
our large debt abroad is ultimately to be extinguished.” We confess that 
at this point we became ourselves a little confused, but, looking into 
our family copy of Mr. Greeley’s great work on political economy, we 
found, we think, the key to the puzzle. Foreign imports are a great 
curse aud evil, if the place from which they come is called foreign soil ; 
but if it iscalled American soil,they area great gain. If you buy sugar 
from a citizen of St. Domingo, you lose on the transaction ; if you hoist 
a United States flag on his house, and call him a citizen of the State of 
Dominica, and then buy sugar from him, you make money by it. If St. 
Domingo sends Massachusetts $100,000,000 a year of tropical products 
in return for $80,000,000 worth of shoes, it is a dead loss of $20,000,000 
to Massachusetts ; if the State of Dominica sends $100,000,000 worth of 
the same commodities to the State of Massachusetts for $80,000,000 
worth of shoes, there remains, somehow, a balance of $20,000,000 for 
the payment of “ our large debt abroad.” How this comes to be—why 
the money should be disposable for the payment of the foreigner in the 
one case and not in the other, we do not know; we do not believe any- 
body knows. No doubt good government will greatly increase produc- 
tion and population in St. Domingo, but if the population increases, as 
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the President says it will, under annexation, and we have to supply the 
government, and the civil service is not reformed, and the morals of 
politicians are not improved, the island will be a hot-bed of other 
things than bananas, and sugar, and coffee. 

The treaty, however, does not seem to find favor with the Senate, 
and is creating a great deal of excitement in that body. General Bab- 
cock, who acted as the President's agent in negotiating it, is accused 
of having connived at the imprisonment, by Baez, of an American, 
named Hatch, who went to the island on business, with the view of 
preventing his giving testimony unfavorable to the treaty, which led, 
in the Senate, to savage denunciation of Hatch by the usually polite 
and moderate Mr. Chandler, of Michigan, and to a fierce assault on 
General Babcock by Mr. Sumner. There are other scandals of the 
“ corruptionist ” kind, and, on the whole, the affair thus far is well cal- 
culated to make the intelligent citizen wish St. Domingo, coffee, sugar, 
and all, at the bottom of the sea. One is disposed to wish it all the 
more when one sees the way the Danes have been treated about St. 
Thomas. When the time for acting on their annexation treaty came 
up, the Senate did not so much as deign to discuss it, but simply let it 
go by default; whereat the Danish Government naturally feels deeply 
offended. There have not been in the history of international inter- 
course many, if any, such cases of incivility. Poor General Raasloff, 
who conducted the negotiation, has resigned his place in the Danish 
cabinet in a pathetic speech, in which he ascribes his overthrow to 
over-confidence in American honor and good faith. 





Whittemore, who was expelled, or rather resigned to escape expul- 
sion, from the House of Representatives, for having sold a nomination 
to a cadetship at West Point, has been re-elected from the same district 
by a majority of 8,000 or thereabouts. This man is an embezzler from 
Massachusetts, whom the persons he defrauded ought to have hunted 
down and brought to justice; instead of which, they let ‘him go into 
the army asa “chaplain,” of all things in the world, in which capa- 
city, as might have been expected, he was not above reproach either. 
The war over, he became part of the corrupt gang who fastened on the 
State of South Carolina, and are now using its people and resources to 
push their own political fortunes, and have secured, apparently, a 
hold of power, by display of devotion to the ignorant colored people. 
Whittemore, for instance, is said to have spent a large proportion of the 
money he got for the cadetship on the negroes of his district, and that he 
should be able to cheat the negroes in this way is not wonderful, when 
we find good white Christians at the North disposed to accept his 
willingness to spend part of the money in charity as palliation of his 
dishonesty, forgetting, apparently, that Dick Turpin was always kind 
to the poor, and that Hadji Stavros had a really warm heart. The 
truth is, however, that your philanthropic rogue is a far worse enemy 
of civil society than your hardened and cruel villain. The House 
will be placed in a difficult position when Whittemore reappears; 
but we hope that even if it be found that existing precedents are in his 
favor, it will make a new one in his case, which will not only cover him, 
but all his kind. 





The Vermont Constitutional Convention has, as was expected, and, 
indeed, intended by the electors, rejected the amendment giving the 
suffrage to women, by a majority of 231 to 1. The minority of one has 
certainly covered himself with glory. On the other hand, both Houses 
in Congress have adopted the amendment placing female employees of 
the Government on the same focting as the males. So that, as we said 
last week, the rebuffs experienced by the suffrage movement are in some 
measure compensated for by solid acquisitions in other directions. The 
New York Suffrage Association has had rather a sad week, owing to its 
having taken up, and introduced to the public as a lecturer on Woman’s 
Rights, apparently without consideration or enquiry, Mrs. E. C. Stan- 
ton presiding, a young woman calling herself the “ Princess Editha,” 
and representing herself as the daughter of Lola Montez and the King 
of Bavaria, but in reality the daughter of a German clerk formerly of 
this city. The lecture was a very painful exhibition, the lecturer prov- 
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ing to be insane and subject to epileptic fits; she is now, we believe, in 
the lunatic asylum. The affair resembled, in many of its features, the 
celebrated movement got up by the same body some time ago in behalf 
of the Philadelphia female convict. In England, the women are plung- 
ing the kingdom in an uproar, owing to their having taken hold of the 
nastiest of all earthly subjects, known as the Contagious Diseases Act, 
which they are handling without gloves; and the lecture-halls of the 
kingdom are resounding with debates, carried on by both sexes, such 
as were never before, we are glad to say, heard except at hospital clinics, 
and not even then, for doctors don’t discuss the moral side of diseases. 
We are clearly entering on an era of plain speaking, and all we have 
to say is that we trust it will not be confined to one side. We must 
not allow society to be revolutionized on a half statement. Modesty 
will apparently have to be put away in the garret by conservatives as 
well as radicals, until the return of quieter times. 





We thought a fortnight ago that we and everybody else had dor for 
the present with the Hartford and Erie Railroad, but a bill has been in- 
troduced authorizing the road to take from the State treasury about 
$3,600,000 worth of its own first mortgage bonds, deposited as secu- 
rity for past loans, and now worth about thirty-five cents on the 
dollar, and leave in their place a new issue—its own second mortgage 
bonds—which have no value whatever. The thing for the Ring 
to do will then be to get hold of the first mortgage bonds, and sell 
them for what they will bring, and come in with the money to New 
York, and leave the Commonwealth to finish the road by some other 
device. 





Mr. George Walker, who was sent to Europe last year as a special 
agent for the State of Massachusetts to negotiate a loan, “ with the hope 
of saving a portion of the profit on re-sale, which was understood to 
have been large,” has made a written report of his mission, but it does 
not altogether support the rumors which have been afloat since his re- 
turn, and to which we have at different times given currency in the 
Nation, with regard to the causes of his failure. He sets down, among 
these causes, Mr. Sumner’s speech; the ignorance prevailing on the 
Continent about Massachusetts securities ; the presence in the market of 
bonds already issued to the Hartford and Erie Railroad; the greater 
popularity of the United States bonds ; and, perhaps greatest of all, the 
current belief “ that Massachusetts was always borrowing.” When Mr. 
Walker told the Barings that, beside the $2,000,000 he was instructed 
to offer, there were $15,000,000 of sterling bonds impending, including 
$5,000,000 for the Hartford and Erie Road, those gentlemen, the report 
says, “ expressed surprise that the aggregate amount of these authorized 
loans was so large,” or, we suppose, to put it into more familiar phrase, 
looked rather blue. The result was that not only could Mr. Walker not 
sell his bonds at 90,as he had hoped, but did not succeed in get- 
ting any offer that would have brought the Commonwealth more 
than 85. The report does not show, however, that it was a special hor- 
ror of Eldridge & Co. which caused the failure, but rather that dis- 
trust inspired by the readiness of the State to borrow contributed to it. 





A notorious “Fourth Ward rough,” named Hernan, who had been 
several times in custody for acts of violence and disorder, and was once 
a ringleader in a riot, engaged with others at a late hour the other 
night in an assault on a police officer, whom they knocked down, and 
were engaged in murdering by kicks and blows from hisown club. The 
policeman fired and killed Hernan, who, it then came out, was a letter- 
carrier—of all things in the world, in the service of the United States 
Government. The funeral was attended by the “ Letter-carriers’ Asso- 
ciation,” and the police authorities were so afraid that the ceremony 
might be enlivened by a riot, that they had a powerful force in readi- 
ness in the neighborhood of the house of mourning. This is all sad, 
but the worst of it is, that according to those great philosophers of the 
House of Representatives, Messrs. Bingham and Maynard, if we made 
any change in the system which commits the letter-delivery of a great 
commercial city to shoulder-hitters, and cut-throats, and gamblers, we 
should be setting up an “aristocracy.” How the devil must wag his 
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tail when he finds that the flower of all governments, the last hope of 
the oppressed, can’t be carried on without office-holders drawn from 
his own nursery ard bred under his own eye. 





The news of the massacre of the Jews in Roumania seems to have 
produced a singular effect on many great minds, but in no case, as far 
4s our observation has gone, have the resulting phenomena been so 
interesting as in that of our contemporary, the Worcester Spy. Accord- 
ing to this paper, the bloody deed took place not in Roumania, but 
“in Roumelia, or, as it is sometimes written, Roomelee, the metropo- 
litan province of Turkey at the south-eastern extremity of Europe, 
embracing the territory of ancient Thrace and Macedonia, and contain- 
ing the city of Constantinople and several other towns of considerable 
population.” It was in this beautiful and historic region, it appears, 
that the Christians rose,on a Sunday morning, and butchered all the 
Jews they could lay hands upon, and without the least reason, the Spy 
says,¥except religious intolerance. The horrid work began in the towns 
but extended gradually to the country, “the authorities being credu- 
lous or indifferent, and Prince Charles, the hereditary ruler of the pro- 
vince under the Sultan, being absent.” As this is the first time that 
“Prince Charles of Roomelee ” has made his appearance on the stage of 
events, and as it is quite certain that if the Sultan hears he is ruling 
“Roomelee,” either hereditarily or otherwise, he will have him stran- 
gled, we shall gratify a legitimate curiosity on the part of the pub- 
lic, and probably relieve the anxiety of the Spy, by mentioning that, on 
hearing of the disgusting behavior of his Christians, he, the Prince, de- 
termined not to return home —absconded, in short—and his whereabouts 
is now unknown, and is likely to remain so, : 





It really begins to look as if the regeneration of Greece was at last 
going to be brought about by the late exploit of the brigands. The 
incident has let in a flood of light on the state of politics and society in 
that unfortunate country; and there are marked signs of shame among 
the Athenian politicians. The French Minister has had to fight a duel 
with the brother of the Minister of War, whom, on account of his more 
than suspected complicity with brigandage, he accused of impudence 
in showing himself at the funeral of the Marathon victims; and the 
French Government has been much harsher in its treatment of Greece 
than the English, having announced since the late murders that it will, 
in case any Frenchman is captured or injured, exact satisfaction of the 
whole Greek nation. Lord Clarendon, defending himself in the House 
of Lords for having pressed the Greek Government to grant an amnesty, 
declares he did so because the constitution had been again and again 
violated in this very way, large numbers of brigands having actually been 
amnestied to enable them to go to Crete during the insurrection. Retired 
brigands may be seen in the streets of Athens every day, gorgeously 
dressed, and living on pensions drawn from the Government, and 
flaunting their finery in the faces of the poorly-paid officers and soldiers 
whose duty it is supposed to be to hunt them down. As an illustration 
of the state of society, the diaries of the murdered travellers show that 
the brigands did attend church with their captives in a large village. 
Worse than all, they record that they more than once met parties 
of soldiers, as large as their own, who’ “fraternized” with the 
brigands, the officer dining with the chief. There is now a strong 
probability that the protecting powers will insist on road-making 
and police as a condition of their keeping the wretched little kingdom 
in existence any longer. The position of the honest Danish gentleman 
who finds himself playing the part of king in the midst of the tricksters 
who largely compose his cabinet and parliament, is enough to excite 
the sympathy of all civilized men. Luckily for him, England has 
guaranteed his salary of $20,000 a year; otherwise the place would 
not be worth having. 





The Austrian Government, two years ago, compelled its creditors to 
accept a conversion of their bonds of 1852 and 1859, which were 
secured by a definite sinking fund, into other bonds for which no sink- 
ing fund was provided, but which bore fifteen per cent. greater face 
value, and with coupons the amount of which was diminished by a 
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special “ tax,” as Butler calls it, of fifteen per cent. The protests of 
the holders having produced no effect, the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange has directed the Austrian Government securities to be 
struck from the lists, and forbidden their quotation hereafter until the 
just claims ofthe creditors have been satisfied. What is curious about 
this is that the Stock Exchange should not see that if the Austrian 
Government had not compelled its creditors to convert, they would not 
have converted, and there would consequently have been no conver- 
sion, or that it should be annoyed by having fifteen per cent, detached 
from the interest, seeing that the deduction is a “tax,” which every 
government has a right to impose. The case of a private debtor's cut- 
ting down his creditor's interest is a very different thing, as that is not 
called a “tax.” If it was called a * tax,” it would be entirely justitia- 
ble, as seventy-nine members of the House of Representatives will tell 
them. 


————— = ee Ss = = = 


The accounts of the state of Italy, of which we spoke last week, 
do not improve. The political discontent seems to spread wider 
and go deeper week by week. The Mémorial Diplomatique reports the 
students of the Universities at Naples, Pisa, Bologna, and Turin as 
having asked for a reduction in the length and bulk of their curricu 
lum, so as to give them more time for “ politics "—the rage for poli- 
tics, as an occupation, apparently taking hold of them as it has done 
of the Athenians. The Mémorial innocently declares, however, that 
this longing of the students to escape from study is inspiring the Gov- 
ernment with great alarm, lest in a few years it should experience 4 
dearth of trained functionaries, and the machinery of state be thus 
brought to a standstill. The Italian minister at Washington can reas- 
sure it on this point, as he can show them by the example of our civil 
service that officials for government work can never fall short in a 
civilized country—the refuse of all other callings amply sutticing for 
that purpose. Precious few able-bodied graduates of universities are 
found or called for in the cloisters of our custom-house, We reserve our 
public offices for the nobler purpose of furnishing a retreat for the sin- 
ful, the unfortunate, and shiftless. That the state of feeling between 
the extreme radicals and the Italian Government is pleasant may be 
inferred from the fact that Menotti Garibaldi, in a published letter, 
calls the latter body * an assemblage of thieves and blackguards.” 





The great labor question moves all the cities of Europe as much as 
ever, and the masters are at last beginning to see that to continue the 
war is useless, and to ask themselves whether there is not some basis of 
accommodation. A meeting of German, Swiss, and French employers 
of labor was held in January at Berlin, at which it was determined to 
hold a great convention, at Bonn, on the 14th and 15th of the present 
month, to consider seriously the difficulties between capital and labor, 
and the moral and material condition of the working-classes—and_ the 
best means of improving it—under the heads of family life ; education 
of children; relief for the sick and the aged ; and facilities for saving 
and investing; and they invite everybody who is seriously interested 
in the labor question to attend. We are sorry to say, apropos of the 
labor question, that the accounts of the working of the industrial part- 
nerships—that is of the arrangements by which workingmen were 
admitted to a share in the profits, partly in lieu of wages—do not repre- 
sent-it as succeeding as well as could be desired in cases in which it 
has been tried, except where labor, rather than machinery or material, 
played the most prominent part in the enterprise. It has worked well 
among the coal-mines and house-painters; it is failing on the Orleans Rail- 
road, owing to the decline in the profits of the road, as the line has been 
extended in branches through poor districts; and has not succeeded at all 
in certain iron-works which have tried it in England. In one great French 
cotton factory where it has been tried, a considerable dividend goes to 
the workers, but hardly sufficient in amount to warrant us in looking 
to this for a very early solution of the wages difficulty. (ne of the 
curious incidents of the day is that M. Cernuschi, the Italian banker 
who has recently been expelled from France for his subscription in op- 
position to the pléhiscite, is not only one of the acutest economical 
writers in France, but one of the bitterest opponents of all attempts to 
base the relation of labor and capital on anything but competition. 
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“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” IN SOUTH OAROLINA. 

We asked the Charleston Daily Republican, a fortnight ago, how 
many members of the last South Carolina Legislature could read a 
page of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” intelligently, or read any plain 
all, and requested that it would, if possible, fortify its 
opinion with some statistics. For statistics, it refers us to Treasurer 
Parker's safe and ingenious statement in the /ndependent, that all but 
three members signed their names to the pay-rolls—the value of which, 
as an indication of the condition of their education, anybody who has 
ever seen the laborers’ signatures to the pay-roll of any large public 
work will appreciate. As to their ability to read a page of the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress”—about the easiest reading extant—the Republican 
says it cannot tell, “never having heard any of them read from that 
particular book”; that they did not graduate at Harvard or Yale; but 
they could read “a ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ of their own quite simi- 
iar to Bunyan’s and eloquent; the story of a journey from the 
City of Destruction, fenced with slavery, to the celestial land of 
liberty,” ete.; that “ dozens end dozens” of them “could write such a 
page of common sense on the polities of South Carolina as has not 
appeared in the Notion for many a day.” It alleges further that, no 
matter how illiterate they may have been, “ their legislation was invari- 
ably on the side of human freedom,” and ayers “that there is nothing 
like a begging of the question in all this”—the writer evidently feel- 
ing a little uncomfortable about the look of the argument. It is quite 
evident that we shall not get from this quarter any information as to 
the mental condition of the Legislature. 

People, we are glad to say, are beginning to understand this sort of 
talk. The legislation of all popular bodies everywhere ‘now on 
the side of human freedom,” for the simple reason that the big bat- 
talions are on the side of human freedom. Open hostility to indi- 
vidual rights we shall probably never again see expressed in laws. 
The frank and formal assertion of class interests, if not at an end, 
is very nearly at end. The reign of brute force, against which the 
world has been so long contending, is nearly over; the enemies 
with which the next age will have to cope are fraud and chicane, 
working under the forms of popular goyernnient. When William M. 
Tweed and Peter B. Sweeny were trying to get control of the govern- 
ment of this city, which they now hold more securely than Louis 
Napoleon holds the government of Paris, they did not begin to abuse 
the Irish and Germans, or advocate restrictive legislation directed 
against “the poor man.’ They proclaimed themselves his champions 
and defenders; stoutly opposed all attempts to keep him out of the 
public-house or to exact qualifications of him for the exercise of the 
elective franchise ; and they may truly say that all legislation in which 
they have had a hand is “on the side of human freedom.” But their 
rule is, nevertheless, as abominable a yoke as the poor man has ever 
lived under. In no capital in the world is so much of his wages taken 
by thieves, and so much disregard of his highest interests displayed in 
the work of government. In other words, he is oppressed through his 
ignorance and his vote combined, One of the awful crimes of the old 
slaveholders was their deliberate, legislative denial of knowledge to 
their laboring population. That alone was sufficient to cause the 
Furies to be let loose on them; but if they had done it through sheer 
hate of the colored people, which we do not believe, they could not 
have wished a better sequence to their reign than the election, under 
the régime of freedom, of such a Legislature as has been sitting in 
Charleston during the past winter, Better means of bringing freedom 
into contempt and of making the restoration of pure, honest govern- 
ment difficult and distant, could not have been hit upon, nor could a 
deadlier blow have been struck at the colored race. The man who 
flogged or imprisoned a negro for learning to read committed a great 
crime, but it was, we say deliberately, a far less crime than is com- 
mitted by the man who persuades a whole county of negroes that 
Whittemore is a proper man to represent them in Congress. The one 
foully oppressed the body, but the other corrupts the conscience and 
perverts the judgment—in other words, spreads a disease for which in 
one generation there is hardly any cure possible. 

Those who advocated, as we did, the extension of the suffrage to 
the blacks as an essential feature of reconstruction, have naturally 
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more to answer for in this matter than anybody else, and it would be 
wrong, even if it were not futile, to try to escape the responsibility. 
We believe still, in spite of all that has happened, that it was the 
best, if not the only, course open to Congress. We wish sincerely it 
had been coupled with an educational test, imposed on all colors 
equally. We have no doubt the effect would have been admirable, 
and we should, for the purpose of giving such a test time to work, have 
been willing to see military government maintained till this moment 
in every one of the States. We have heard, during the past winter, 
one of the ablest of the lady teachers who went down from the 
North to labor among the negroes, after the war, tell of the way in 
which the schools in her district (in Virginia) were crowded with 
adults during the reconstruction debates in Congress, while it was still 
believed that the franchise would not be bestowed without exacting 
educational qualifications for its exercise, and of the way in which 
they were deserted as soon as it became certain that no qualification 
whatever would be required. Such stories, of course, set one inevit- 
ably to what is sometimes a very unprofitable occupation, thinking of 
“what might have been.” But in this instance they contain a lesson 
which is stili of use. It is bad enough, of course, that the blacks 
should be ignorant voters, but we verily believe that, ignorant as they 
are, their votes would serve the legitimate purpose of protecting them 
from oppression and class legislation, and helping their political and 
social training, if the passage of a general amnesty secured the admis- 
sion of the Southern whites to their natural share in the government 
of their States. It is prolonged exclusion from politics of the intelli- 
gence and culture of the South, and not the ignorance of the blacks, 
which is working the present mischief, and making so many of the 
States the prey of unscrupulous Northern adventurers —perhaps the 
worst enemies the negro has ever had. 

These gentry, and their Northern allies, are now trying hard to 
retain their hold on power, and continue their nefarious calling, by re- 
presenting everybody who calls attention to their performances as “ an 
enemy of the colored man and the Unionist”—in other words, are try- 
ing to live off Northern patriotism and humanity. But it is high time 
the honest, Christian people of the North used their influence to bring 
this little comedy to an end. Its continuance is a disgrace to the 
country, and will ruin the party if it lasts very long. When the 
Committee of the Senate the other day exposed the doings of that 
eminent “ Unionist,” Governor Bullock of Georgia, and pointed out, 
amongst other things, that he or his confederates had paid $3,500 to 
the Washington Chronicle for helping him with its articles, the editor 
opened savagely on the Committee, and pronounced their examination 
of his books, which had been altered to cover up the real character of 
the transaction, “a deliberate outrage on justice, and an equally deli- 
berate insult to the Republican party,” and asked solemnly whether “ it 
would not have been more consistent with the duties of this austere 
quartette if they had shown a little more of the same eagerness to in- 
vestigate the cruelty of the rebels upon the poor Union people of the 
South?” Now, it is about time that we ceased helping rogues to make 
fortunes out of “the cruelty of the rebels,” and ceased accepting the 
plea of faithful service in the war as a defence of roguery. We must 
cease it, if we do not wish the next generation to look back to the war 
as a curse, and as the beginning of a political dry-rot. The Chicago 
Tribune, commenting on this very case, makes some remarks which 
we wish could be read in all churches every Sunday for the next two 
years : 

“The late war was a great war anda holy war. It had a noble pur. 
pose and a glorious result. A great many people were engaged in it, and 
some were very good people, some not so good, and some, we are sorry to 
say, were quite indifferent characters. Now, many of these indifferent 
characters, we are afraid, went into the war not so much because they un- 
derstood or cared how great its aim was, or its end would probably be, but 
because they saw it was popular, and thought it a good thing to go into. 
But the war was fought out by the good people, the bad people, and the 
indifferent people, with such motive as they had ; and the country and the 
world possess, and will possess, for centuries to come, the fruits thereof. 
We give praise and thanksgiving, and other generations will be thankful 
and be full of praise therefor. All this is true, has been said before, and 
will be said a great many times again. But, nevertheless, we protest 


that, because it is true, every honest man who may turn out to be a rogue, 
or every rogue who may be shown to be a rogue still, shall not make the 
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fact that he was faithful during the war a plea in mitigation of punish- 
ment for his roguery. He may have fought well, or he may have other- 
wise served his country well, either with a good motive or a bad one, 
and, so far as that question goes, let him have due credit and such fame 
and such power as he may have gained, without question as to what his 
motives were. But, if he commits forgery, or steals, or murders, or is 
otherwise derelict in any of his relations to society, let him take the con- 
sequences as though no war had ever been fought; as though no Repub- 
lican party had ever existed ; as though he had been Robert Toombs him- 
self, or any other of the wickedest and most virulent of the rebel gentry. 
Hold him up to the light, or apply even the microscope to him, if need be, 
and have it understood, once for all, that ‘long and weary years given to 
the Republican party’ cannot be pleaded in bar of punishment for any 
sort of rascality whatever.” 

This is as sound and saving doctrine as ever was preached. The 
salvation of this and of all other countries depends, of course, in some 
degree, on the laws, but in a greater degree on the character of the men 
who make them, and execute them, and live under them. The laws of 
Greece and of Mexico will compare favorably with those of the United 
States; indeed, we believe the Greeks beat us by far in their criminal 
code, What makes the difference between our social and _ political 
condition and theirs is the difference in the quality of our legislators, 
and judges, and sheriffs, As soon as this disappears, we shall be even 
as they are, no matter what acts we pass. 


THE CHURCH AS A REFORMATORY AGENT. 

Tue singularly unfortunate discussion raised the other evening by 
a member of Henry Ward Beecher’s church, as to whether Charles 
Dickens was a Christian, coming close upon several strong manifesta- 
tions, on the part of various ecclesiastical bodies, of a desire to bring 
the influence of the church into play for the reform of such of the gross 
political abuses of the day as result from a bluntness of the moral 
sense, either in politicians or voters, has set a great many thought- 
ful people to asking more seriously than ever, what can the church as 
an organization do in the matter? We believe it is admitted by all 
sects, that in the first ages of the church pure living was the test, the 
distinguishing mark, of a Christian. It was only later, after the philo- 
sophers had been at work at the faith, that doctrines or points of be- 
lief assumed the importance they have since held. In the first century 
and second century, a man proclaimed his faith in Christ by his morals, 
and the principal vices of paganism were of a nature to make the line 
between the church and the world very broad and distinct. Those 
vices were cruelty and licentiousness. A body which made love the 
basis of their dealings with their fellows, or which practised chastity 
as one of the most solemn of obligations, therefore readily became con- 
spicuous and influential. Every member of it was a missionary, and 
helped it to conquer the world by the mere spectacle of “a godly, 
sober, and religious life.” In short, the Christian faith was largely 
spread by contrast. 

The church has in our time, in a great degree, gone back to its 
ancient ways. It has nearly passed out of the doctrinal period. Not 
only have doctrines within the last century undergone great modifica- 
tion, but they are held with such looseness that it is difficult to put 
on paper any string of propositions to which any denomination would 
give an unqualified adhesion. The clergy have ceased to be metaphy- 
sicians and logicians, and have become, as the earlier pastors doubt- 
less were, moralists, and philanthropists, and reformers. They console, 
and educate, and relieve, but they do not argue, or define, or construct 
theological dilemmas, as they did for many centuries. The laity them- 
selves have grown weary of dogmas, or care but little about them, and 
put their faith in doing justice and loving mercy. 

Under these circumstances, one might naturally expect the Church 
to display once more the energy of its earlier days, the energy which 
enabled a few mechanics and peasants to build up in a couple of cen- 
turies an organization which took possession of society, and became 
the sole guardian of civilization and morals. The difficulty is, how- 
ever, that “the world” which it has to deal with is no longer the 
world which the apostles and evangelists went to work on. Its vices 
have greatly changed, and so have its virtues, What with the influ- 
ence of Christianity and the growth of civilization, cruelty may be said 
to have disappeared, or to be held in the greatest reprobation ; licen- 
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tiousness, though far from extinct, has greatly diminished, or is veiled . 
Many of the stronger passions, such as hate and revenge, have lost a 
great deal of their force. It is, therefore, no longer the distinction it 
once was for a man to be temperate, chaste, and affectionate, self-sacri- 
ficing and forgiving. The practice of these virtues has become so 
casy that thousands practise them without the aid or stimulus that 
comes from sympathy, or from belonging to an organization, or without 
ever entering a church door, If an early Christian, whose faith was 
kept warm by the sight of the wickedness which surrounded him, were 
to come on earth again, he would find some of his greatest glories com- 
monplace enough. 

The vices of our time—that is, of a commercial and scientific age—are 
fraud, chicane, falsehood, and over-eagerness in pursuit of material en- 
joyment, and scepticism as to the existence of anything higher or better. 
The political corruption of which we complain is only one of their 
manifestations. There is nothing coarse, or violent, or striking about 
them, however. All our offences against Jona ides are committed in the 
quietest and most unobtrusive way, and our pleasures are marked 
neither by cruelty nor gluttony. They are indeed, in the strict sense of 
the word, refined. Now, vices of this kind it is no easy matter to stiy- 
matize; and, consequently, it is almost impossible for a man to display 
his horror of them by attaching himself to a religious organization, or 
for the religious organization to get the credit of his virtuous living. 
The complexity of modern commercial operations is so great, the line 
between what is fair and what is foul so faint, the legitimate rewards 
of enterprise and foresight so hard very often to distinguish from the 
gains of improper concealment or evasion, that it is often very difficult 
for a man to say himself whether he is acting honestly or not, and 
much more so for a bystander, . The result is that the church itself 
contains all kinds of people, and its existence is no longer a protest, as 
it once was, against the sins of the day. Great numbers of the knaves 
of our time—that is, the equivalent of the’fornicators, and adulterers, 
and gluttons, and lovers of gladiatorial shows, against whom the early 
Christians testified in blood and tears—are in the church, and even 
active in it, and call themselves “ Christians” as a help in their busi- 
ness ; and their presence, great and small, has robbed the church, we 
do not hesitate to say, of a large portion of its power as a reformatory 
agency. It it is ever again to play the part it once played, as an 
organization, in purifying human society, it must devise some means of 
making its membership really a sign of pure living, that is, not simply 
of abstinence from vices which are no longer in vogue, but of vices 
by which we are all tempted a thousand times a day. We do not now 
find it hard work not to attend prize tights or to avoid gross impurity, 
but we do find it very hard to avoid lying, cheating, and stealing, be- 
cause their rewards in honor and profit were never before so great. 

One sect—which, we are sorry to say, is rapidly declining in num- 
bers—has succeeded to a great extent in furnishing the kind of ecclesi- 
astical organization which the times call for, and which all sects will 
have to become if the church is to be anything more than a means of in- 
dividual edification or of wsthetic culture; we mean the Quakers. They 
have by meaifs of careful training, and rigid—doubtless over-rigid, as 
the decline of the body proves—discipline succeeded in making their 
name stand in people’s mouths and minds for that of a body of men emi- 
nently just and true in all their dealings: of men who, while pursuing 
the’ goods of this life with eagerness, are careful to cultivate such 
contempt for them as comes of the remembrance that there are things 
far greater and better, of which even in this world a foretaste is to be 
had. A knave cannot stay long, or stay comfortably, among Quakers, 
and they have succeeded in convincing the world of this fact to such a 
degree that, as in the late choice of the Indian Agents, for instance, the 
President turned to them instinctively for faithful instruments. We do 
not mean to say that their discipline can be imitated by other denomina- 
tions, or that it is desirable it should; but if other denominations wish 
their denunciations of fraud and corruption to have weight, and their 
reproaches of such men as Dickens for not being Christians to be any- 
thing but impertinences, they will have to weed themselves in some 
way of their tainted members, and prevent themselves being used to 
push trade. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 

DouBTLEss in all the world there is no man of letters whose death 
could eause so widespread and sincere a grief, and a grief that was in very 
many hearts so profound, as that caused by the death of Mr. Dickens on 
Thursday last. Not only wherever the English race exists—in the Brit- 
ish Islands, in India, at the antipodes, and round the world again to 
America, where he has given happiness to millions of readers—but also in 
almost every country, of whatever race, within the limits of civilization, 
the creations of his pen have for many years been familiar figures, and 
have attracted to him the strong liking as well as the high admiration of 
innumerable men and women and children. Every great author has mul- 
titudes of friends whom he has never seen and will never see, but there 
can none be named, of any tongue, who might not be taken away and 
leave behind him regret for his loss in fewer households than have been 
saddened, the world over, by the death of this most beloved of story-tel- 
lers. Opinions might differ as to his place among men of genius; and 
there have even been more opinions than one as to his right to be ranked 
among men of genius at all; nor has he been without enemies; nor did it 
happen to him more than to others to go through life without giving to 
his enemies some grounds for their attacks; but that he had a generous 
and loving nature, delighting in happiness and in conferring happiness, 
was never denied by those who cared for him least ; and in hearts that 
knew the kindness of his he has long had a home. It is good criticism of 
him--whether or not it was meant to be other than eulogy and a tribute 
ef admiration—when Thackeray, at the end of the “ English Humorists,” 
relates of one of his little girls how when she is sad she reads “ Nicholas 
Nickleby ;’ when she is glad she reads “ Nicholas Nickleby ;’ and when 
she is tired or ill she reads “ Nicholas Nickleby ;” and when she does not 
know what to do there is always “ Nicholas Nickleby ” to read ; and when 
she has done reading it she begins it over again, and is constantly asking 
her papa why, instead of writing certain other novels, he does not write 
one like “ Nicholas Nickleby.” Mayfair, and Brighton, and the conversa- 
tion in the club-room windows, and Mr. Pen’s inditferentism, must indeed 
have seemed either meaningless or hateful to the soft heart and the untu- 
tored taste of the little reader when she put her father’s work into com- 
parison with the lampblack-and-lightning picture of the villany of the 
wicked old Ralph ; and the patience and impatience under all he had to 
put up with of ragged Newman Noggs; and the cruelty and subsequent 
righteous downfall of Mr. Squeers ; and the badness of the young Squeers ; 
and the wretcheJness and piteous end of poor Smike; and the heartiness 
of Mr. John Browdie, and of his Yorkshire puddings and game-pies. In all 
this, a kindness of heart which everybody can appreciate, and a disregard 
of the niceties of art, or, indeed, an obvious ignorance of them and insensi- 
bility to them, are the things most striking. 

Hlowever it may be with writers and readers whom it is not in the end 
much worth while for any good reader or ood writer to have, it is prob- 
able that no truly good writer gets his true audience in his own genera- 
tion. He must wait,and must learn to be content at first with being 
liked for things in him that are not essential. His true public, which 
values him for what in him is really anl always valuable, is made up 
from the capable readers and writers of successive generations. We do 
not know with precisely what accuracy it is said, but they say that of all 
Dickens's stories the one most successful with the contemporary public 
was that in which is narrated the life and death of “ Little Nell.” And it 
would, perhaps, be possible to prove—as, indeed, it would be not unconson- 
ant with the affection for him that most of his readers feel—that it is for 
his pathos, or at least for his sympathy with the suffering, rather than 
for any other quality of his, that most of his admirers admire him. He 
himself, as he read his works, seemed to value as much as anything such 
things as the account of “ Tiny Tim” in the “ Christmas Carol,” and it is 
to be presumed that so experienced a reader to popular audiences knew 
what hit the popular taste. 

Jut that in estimating the true greatness of the man we shall do 
better, as regards success in getting at his exact value, to put out of con- 
sideration all the pathetic parts of his writing, and everything in his 
books by which he has a hold on the tender-heartedness of his readers, 
there seems to be little room for doubt, 
and “ Paul Dombeys,” and “ Smikes,” and “Tom Pinches 
attacks on the workhouses and the Cireumlocution Office, that he is to live ; 
and his title to enduring fame is more firmly based on the “ Pickwick 
Papers” than on “ Bleak House,” or the “Old Curiosity Shop,” or “ Bar- 
naby Rudge,” or the “Tale of Two Cities.” Strong as he is as a melo- 
dramatist, and elaborate as he is in his appeals to the feelings, and earnest 
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; nor by his ing in his proper line he did at the age of twenty-five. Having written 
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as he no doubt was in his hatred of injustice, and skilful as he now and 
again shows himself to be—as for instance in the case of the hero of the 
“Tale of Two Cities "--in divining the depths and intricacies of a real 
character, and voluminous as he is—for he must have been one of 
the most industrious as well as prolific of the authors of our day, 
and leaves behind him an enormous number of printed page:—note- 
worthy as le is in these various ways, it seems certain that he 
is to be read by our children’s children for the use he made as a humor- 
ist and a humorous caricaturist of his remarkable powers of observation. 
Mrs, Nickleby and not Lady Dedlock, Mr. Micawber, Tony Weller, the 
Shepherd, Sam Weller, Mr. Bounderby, Mrs. Jellaby, Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. Winkle, Old Willet, Dick Swiveller, Captain Cuttle, Mr. Pogram, Mr. 
Hannibal Chollop, Mark Tapley, Mr. Toots, Susan Nipper, Mr. Simon 
Tappertit, Mr. Wegg, Mr. Alfred Jingle, Mr. Pecksniff, the young man by 
the name of Guppy, and the young gentleman known as Young Bailey, 
and, greatest of all, Mrs. Gamp the friend of Mrs. Harris—doubtless it is 
in virtue of having produced these figures, representing with the 
truth of humorous distortion some laughable trait of character, some 
class in society, some odd phase of humanity—that the favorite au- 
thor of our generation will go down the stream of time. Many a gene- 
ration will read him for his fun that will shed no tears over him— 
whose tears there will be contemporary pathos to call out, for the benefit 
of writers who will know how to touch the easier springs of tears as well 
as any of us know, or any of the men and women knew who made our 
grandfathers and grandmothers weep and who make none of us weep 
now. 

The list we have given of vividly colored figures which it is not too 
much to say have now for years been a portion of the mental furniture of 
millions of mankind, is a long one; but how it might be lengthened 
everybody knows. There are Master Bitzer and Cousin Feenix, and Joe 
Bagstock, and Mr. Barkis, and Mr. Venus, and Uriah Heep, and Miss Trot- 
wood, and Mr. Dick, and a hundred more whose right to enumeration might 
be insisted upon. Perhaps, had the list of his works been shorter we should 
not now be lamenting the death of the artist, who crowded into his life- 
time a quantity of work which gives as strong evidence of his capacity to 
labor and his industrious habits as the quality of his work gives of the 
native power of his mind. Dying in his fifty-ninth year, he was the 
author of eighteen or twenty long novels, of scores of short stories, such as 
the “ Christmas Carol,” of columns on columns of writing for periodicals, of 
two or three of which he was editor, of countless speeches, and of letters 
unnumbered. This strength and activity he may be excused for having 
tried too much, for they must have seemed to him unbounded. 

He began life as a student of the law, his father, who was at one time 
a Government clerk, and afterwards a short-hand reporter, having articled 
him to an attorney, to whose office we may suppose ourselves indebted for 
some part of Mr. Sampson Brass, and Mr. Swiveller, and Messrs. Dodson & 
Fogg, and Sergeant Buzfuz, and Mr. Spenlow. Using his eyes on the out- 
sides of attorneys and bailiffs was, however, more to the taste of the stu- 
dent than using them on the insides of law-books, and it was not long 
before Mr. Dickens found himself on the press, and studying short-hand. 
He is said to have made a very good parliamentary reporter, and every- 
body will remember how in “ David Copperfield ” he describes his troubles 
asa learner of stenograpby. Some of his late speeches, too, bear witness 
to his having experienced some of the trials of the journalist. But as he 
later discovered, when he attempted to conduct the Daily News, that it 
was not in the higher walks of journalism that he could do his best work, 
so he early discovered that he could do better work than reporting, and he 
was hardly of age when he published his “ Sketches, by Boz,” which, al- 
though timidly written, are specimens of the vein which very soon after- 
wards he opened in its full ricliness. They resemble the sketches 
now known to all the world as “The Pickwick Papers,” which probably 
may, as a whole, be called his best work. Here and there in the other 
books there are to be found particular passages and personages which may 
perhaps be considered better than anything in “ Pickwick.” Mrs. Gamp is 
perhaps still better than Tony Weller; but though Mr. Dickens after- 
wards brought to his work greater power of thought and greater depth of 
feeling and more artistic faculty, it may be maintained that his best writ- 


_ the “ Pickwick Papers,” which at once became irresistibly popular, Mr. 


Dickens became convinced, evidently, that he had found his true vocation, 
and thenceforward he was a story-teller and humorous caricaturist—now 
in magazines, now in pamphlets, now in volumes, sometimes melodra- 
matic, sometimes humanitarian, always with effusive good nature, often 
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with defective taste, never, apparently, with a just notion of the limita- 
tions of his powers, but always attaining the story-teller’s success of hav- 
ing an immense number of eager listeners, and with each new story mak- 
ing it plainer that as a humorous caricaturist he was without an equal. 

Of such a man, living such a life, and of books such as he has left, a 
thousand things might be said and will be said. Those who knew him 
personally will long be busy repeating proofs of his activity, his useful- 
ness, his courage, his kindness; and the books are secure of being re- 
garded as a part of the intellectual wealth of the world. It is enough to 
say of him now and in this place, by way of expressing the respect which 
it is proper to express at the grave, that he was as widely beloved as he 
was widely known, and that he has so much that is permanently admira- 
ble that he can afford to lose most of his present admirers. 


A TALE OF ANCIENT WRONG. 


Anoct this time of the year, as regularly as the seasons roll, the news- 
papers begin to discuss the subject of “country board,” and to receive 
letters about it from that large class of dwellers in cities to whom the ex- 
pensive joys of Newport and Saratoga and Sharon are forbidden, but who, 
nevertheless, want to get to the country with their families during the hot 
weather, and, partly for the sake of seclusion and plain clothes, and partly for 
the sake of economy, resort to the farm-houses. The number of farm-houses 
which now receive city families in July and August is practically unlimited. 
The boarders, however, generally come back to town feeling swindled, atten- 
uated, badly bitten, and somewhat run down in digestion, and possibly with 
the seeds of disease implanted in the children by poor fare, vowing, if not 
swearing, that they have had the last of “ country board.” By the time the 
summer comes again, however, the memory of last year’s woes has grown 
faint, and the grass and the foliage become tempting, and the streets look 
hot, and dusty, and lonely, and the children look pale, and another trial is 
made ; and so on from year to year, till some people are lashed into fury by 
the mere sight of a farmer, and think of a farm-house as a den in which 
strangers are starved and cheated, under pretence of being fattened and 
strengthened ; and their indignation is favored by the press, which, in May 
and June, remonstrates savagely with the agricultural population upon its 
beds, its beef, its butter and milk, and, indeed, its whole manner of life. 

We are not so vain as to suppose that anything we can say can bring 
the parties in this controversy to an understanding. There are some woes 
which nothing but the consolations of religion can assuage, as the lady 
said apropos of the expensive clothes of her next door neighbor’s daughters, 
and we are far from flattering ourselves that we can pluck from anybody's 
brain the bitter memories of saleratus bread, and boiled pork, rancid but- 
ter, skimmed milk, or other country delicacies. But we think we can 
give some reasons why a city family of moderate means and average forti_ 
tude should accept the existing condition of country living with at least as 
much resignation as it accepts the narrowness of fortune, or the dust of 
the cars, or the dulness of trade, or the weight of taxation. In other words. 
we think there is more to be said for the farmer and his wife than this 
pair of badly fed extortioners are likely to say for themselves, partly, no 
doubt, owing to their callousness, but somewhat to their defective literary 
training. 

In the first place, we think the ideas of farm-house life formed by city 
people are greatly colored either by boyish recollections of the enjoyment 
of things only enjoyable when one is very young, very poor, and very inex- 
perienced, or by the literary view of country life derived from magazines 
and novels. According to the novelists and magazine writers, the farm 
isa real Arcadia, flooded, however, with the light of modern thought, 
The air is ever heavy with the scent of the flowers and the blossoms and 
the new-mown hay ; the orchards are laden with golden fruit ; the barn- 
yard swarms with tender chickens, and the shelves of the dairy groan 
under the cream-pans and the cheese ; and of these nothing goes to market 
till the family have had their fill. The farmer himself is a jolly and open- 
handed man, full of wise saws and modern instances, and his wife, an in- 
dustrious, bustling, efficient person, with her head full of receipts for dainty 
dishes, which it is her special delight to prepare, and which she revels in 
seeing other people eat. The picture of the daughters, too, is well calcu- 
lated to fire the dullest imagination. They make their own clothes, of 
plain, sensible materials, it is true, but cut on patterns furnished by 
Harper's Bazar, so that, as far as externals go, they are not distinguish- 
able from really good city girls. They do nearly all the work of the 
house, and delight in it—in fact, consider it “ fun ’’—without ever soiling 
their dresses, and almost without soiling their fingers, and hate the sight 
of Irish “helps.” They take “a Robinson-Crusoe-like pleasure” in the 
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chores. Every morning “they give the coffee-pot a ration of fragrant 
beaten paste—the brown kernels mixed withan egg ;” into one frying-pan 
“they set the milk for the brewis, into which, when it boils'up white and 
drifting, go the sweet fresh butter and the salt, and then the bread-crumbs ; 
and the result is a light, delicate, savory bread-porridge, to eat daintily 
with a fork, and be thankful for.” In the other pan “are the fried eggs 
and the sprinkle of salt and pepper,” and “ over it stands Barbara, with a 
tin-spoon, to toss up and turn till the whole is just curdled with the heat 
into white and yellow flakes, not one of which is raw nor one dry.” When 
the breakfast is on the table, Rosamond puts a tea-rose in a glass vase at 
the edge of the white waiter napkin, and through the three cool west 
windows the morning breeze comes in, and “ overbears the remembrance 
of the cooking and the reminder of the stove.” After breakfast, “ Ruth 
picks up the dishes, and it is something delicate to see her scrape them 
clean with a pliant knife, as a painter might cleanse his palette, and then 
they are set before mother in filesand groups on the Pembroke table. She 
sits in her raised arm-chair, as she might sit making tea for company, and 
has her little mop and three long, soft, clean towels beside her.” We need 
hardly say they also contribute to the Atluntic and Galary, and read 
Emerson. When they propose to take a few boarders in summer, what 
wonder if people from the city fly to them, and smack their lips over the 
prospect of the coffee and the brewis and the scrambled eggs, and sniff in 
anticipation the aroma of the tea-rose ? 


The unvarnished truth—the horrid truth—is, however, that farm-life in 
the United States, asin all countries in which labor is scarce and dear, isa 
very hard, coarse, monotonous life. The lovely farm houses of the poets 
and novelists are places in which servants abound, in which stout dairy- 
maids milk the early cow and make the fragrant butter, and stout cooks 
serve the delicious coffee, andthe savory brewis, and the perfect scrambled 
eggs; and in which stout kitchen maids scrape the dishes, not as the 
painter scrapes his palette, but in whatever fashion will take the grease off 
quickest ; and stout laborers handle the shovel and the hoe, and the farmer 
looks on and grows fat, and his wife compounds receipts and follows up the 
maids, and the girls of the family have time to trim the roses, and train 
the sweetbrier, and ride the pony. The farmer who offers you board every 
summer, dear city people, is a very hard-worked man, who, by constant 
toil with his own hands from morn till night, all the year round, barely 
makes ends meet, and lays up something for his old age, and to give his 
boys and girls a start in life, or send them to school or college. His wife 
is just as sorely tried as himself, and has for many years found the pre 
paration even of the fare you turn up your noses at such a very dismal 
task—the stove so hot and her back so weary—that not only is her reper- 
tory of receipts very small, and not only does she not care to add to it, but 
she wishes in her heart there was no such thing as food known, and would 
herself, were it not for the cravings of her men folk, gladly live on tea 
and bread or coffee and pie all the year round. The girls, instead of look- 
ing forward eagerly to your coming, and being ready to discuss Shake- 
speare and the musical glasses with you, have probably gone off to teach 
or work in a factory, as the readiest way of supporting themselves and 
lightening their father’s burdens. Even if you should find them at home, 
however, so far from wanting to make coffee and brewis and bake bread 
for you, they have been so long and so faithfully learning the great demo- 
cratic lesson of equality, that the last thing in the world they wish is 
to wait on you. They think you are guite competent to wait on your- 
selves, and that if you did more of it it would be better for you ; so they set 
themselves resolutely to keep you in mind of the futility and baselessness 
of the little airs of refinement and social superiority which you bring down 
with you from the city. 

It must be borne in mind, too, which it seems not to be by many per- 
sons, that farmers who offer country board are not induced to do so by a 
feeling of compassion for the city people, or from a desire to bring the 
roses back to their cheeks. They are induced to do it by the hope of mak 
ing a little money with the least possible outlay on their part, and the 
least possible disturbance of their daily life, People who complain of the 
coarseness of their fare and the badness of their beds talk as if they de- 
liberately went to work to set up a poor boarding-house, and that the 
poverty of their table was the result simply of a desire to cheat. It 
is nothing of the kind. The way that the farmer asks you to live is 
rather better than the way he and his family live all the rest of the 
year. The saleratus bread is the bread always consumed in the family, 
aud if he sends his fat chickens, and his lambs, and his best vegetables to 
the market, it is because he has always done so; if he were to let you eat 
them, he would probably make little or nothing by keeping you. What 
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you ask him to do when you call for good bread and fresh meat every day, 
and good vegetables and milk of the first quality, is to rearrange his whole 
life and business for two months in the year. If he were to give you such 
a table as you ask for, he would have to get from New York such a cook 
as you pay sixteen or eighteen dollars a month to; and, instead of the wild 
“help” whom you see rushing to and fro furtively between the kitchen 
and the wood-pile like a guilty thing upon a fearful summons, probably 
picked up in the nearest settlement at five or six dollars a month, he would 
have to get a waiter or two from the city at double that sum. In short, 
for the number of boarders his house will contain, the thing would never 
pay. He does not want to go into a new business ; he simply invites you, 
if you want country air, to share the fare and conveniences of his own 


The 


household. 

The remedy is to be found—if remedy there be—in the multiplication 
of boarding-houses, managed by people who understand keeping them, 
and make a business of it. Boarding city people cannot be tacked on to 
farming, as American farm life now is, and as American women now prac- 
tise cookery. What we want is a greater number of country inn-keepers, 
who know what city people need to make them comfortable, and are not 
above trying to supply it, instead of making,-as so many “ hotel-keepers”’ 
do, a steady effort to reform city manners, and show guests that their desires 
are unreasonable. Let us suggest, too, that, now that women are looking 
about so eagerly for new fields of employment, and are so fretted by the 
public disinclination to let them be lawyers and brokers, that there is here 
an excellent opening for farmers’ daughters. A company of young women, 
in any healthy and picturesque locality, who could furnish amongst them 
really good cooks, chambermaids, and waiters, and were not above being 
polite—not servile, but polite—might, we are sure, reap a golden harvest 
every summer. There would be little.difficulty in their finding houses 
or capital, if they gave any evidence of ability to make use of them; and 
they might rob the summer of the terrors it now has for so many thou- 
sands of families. 

But of the improvement of board in farm-houses we cannot conscien- 
tiously hold out any hope. It cannot come without a total reorganization 
of American agricultural life, and the breaking up of many very deeply 
rooted habits, and these we are not.likely to see in our time. People who 
cannot stand farm-house board, and cannot afford the great hotels or 
country houses, would therefore do well to stay at home. If they have to 
do so, too, we see no objection to their persuading themselves, as so many 
do, that the air of Murray Hill is as pure as any on the continent, and 
that, for real coolness and repose, there is no place on a summer evening 
like the stoop of a New York house. But there is little use in abusing 
the farmers, and just as little in dreaming golden dreams of the summer 
that is to be. All board is vanity and vexation of spirit, whether it be in 
town or country. There is probably no image which so many active and 
subtle brains have delighted in conjuring up as the ideal boarding-house- 
keeper. Many is the pillow on which she has spread succulent beefsteaks 
and potatoes done to a turn, and light, wholesome, and well-baked bread, 
with a winning and respectful smile. But the vision fades with the 
morning light, and we fear it will be long before poor humanity sees it 
embodied in flesh and blood. 


ENGLAND.—THE IRISH LAND BILL—CRIMES. 
LONDON, May 27, 1870. 

| HAVE spoken recently of the improved temper in which the House of 
Commons have met since the Easter vacation. The general conviction 
that some measure would have to be passed this session, and the utter 
weariness produced by the long-continued debates, have certainly led to 

‘much greater activity. The Irish Land Bill has finally passed through 
committee, and will doubtless be sent up in its present state to the House 
of Lords. That it will pass that body also substantially in its present 
form cannot be seriously doubted. The legal peers will, it is to be hoped, 
remove some of the inconsistencies and perplexities which naturally result 
from the process of patching, tinkering, and overhauling to which the bill 
has been subjected; but they will not make any material alteration. I 
may, therefore, take the opportunity to notice shortly one or two of the 
main results which have been obtained. 

The chief object of the bill was to render evictions for frivolous pur- 
poses more difficult. The landlord cannot get rid of his tenant in future 
without making compensation for improvements effected at the tenant's 
expense, and paying him a considerable sum for turning him out. The 
difficulty is, of course, to determine in any given case on what principles 
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the amount of compensation is to be settled. A great many regulations 
are laid down in the bill for this purpose, of which it is the general ten- 
dency to lay the burden of proof upon the landlord. In cases of dispute, 
the local courts will have to decide the question, and it is obvious that a 
great deal will depend upon the view which they take of their duties, 
and the interpretation which they may put upon various clauses of the 
act. The bill has thus been sbortly described as a bill for enabling land. 
lords and tenants to go to law, whilst giving certain advantages to the 
tenants. The opponents of the measure fear that an enormous amount of 
litigation will be caused, and it has been said that its success depends upon 
the degree in which the attorneys can be kept quiet. Considering the keen 
eye which gentlemen of that profession generally exhibit in regard to 
their own interests, the prospect would not be very encouraging, and it is 
plain that the judges will have a difficult task in making a satisfactory 
valuation of the claims of contending parties. For these reasons, it is 
argued, that although in a general way the tendency of the bill is to in- 
crease the security of tenure and give additional protection against arbit- 
rary evictions, it is not at all clear that the working of the act will con- 
duce very decidedly to the pacification of the country. It requires more 
knowledge of Irish matters than I can affect to possess to pronounce any 
confident opinion upon these points. Meanwhile, however, certain alter- 
natives have been proposed which deserve a little attention. In the fir, 
place, the measure originally proposed by Mr. Bright has been added 
the bill, and it is singular that it was passed with an almost entire absence 
of discussion. When originally suggested a very few years ago, it was 
denounced as revolutionary in the extreme. Now it has been quietly ac- 
cepted with scarcely a word of protest, and nobody on either side seems to 
have taken much interest in its fate. Mr. Bright’s plan, as I may perhaps 
remind you, was to advance money to the tenants to buy up their hold- 
ings. The main objection raised is the simple one that, in this case, the 
state will put itself in the place of the landlord, and will draw upon itself 
the odium to which he was exposed. In bad seasons there will probably 
be a considerable pressure upon Parliament to lower its demands, and it 
will be difficult and invidious for officials to enforce the payment of the 
debts by evicting the tenant. Whatever may be the force of this objec- 
tion, the plan was quietly adopted ; though there seems to be great differ- 
ence of opinion as to the extent to which people are likely to avail them- 
selves of the offer. Another scheme, proposed by Sir John Gray and 
Judge Longfield, attracted more notice, and was remarkable as being de- 
manded with great unanimity by a large number of the Irish farmers, 
The plan, as proposed by Sir John Gray, was to enable the tenants and 
landlords to agree voluntarily upon a scheme of tenant-right. A landlord, 
that is, might give a fixed tenure to his tenant, subject to valuations by 
Government inspectors at the end of every fourteen years. In this way, 
the landlord would in fact be reduced to the position of the holder of a 
permanent rent-charge. Judge Longfield proposed to avoid the difficulty 
of recurring valuations by an ingenious expedient. The landlord might, 
if he pleased, raise his rent and demand from the tenant a higher rent ; if, 
however, the tenant declined to accept the offer, the landlord would be ob- 
liged to buy him out at a rate calculated on the scale of his own valua- 
tion. Thus there would be a kind of self-acting check which would ren- 
der unnecessary any cumbrous machinery for valuation or arbitration. 
It is needless to discuss the merits of this plan, as it was rejected by a very 
large majority. Consequently, the bill such as I have shortly endeavored 
to describe will go up to the House of Lords only modified by a few cor- 
rections which Government have found it necessary to make. Its success 
must be decided by the future; but I do nat think that it will be received 
with much enthusiasm in the first instance, or that the Irish will in general 
consider it to be a final solution of the quéStion. Whatever its imperfec- 
tions, it is certainly sincerely meant, and is a great effort to settle an ex- 
ceedingly complicated problem. Government has so large and well-disci- 
plined a majority that it could almost dictate its own terms; and, in spite 
of some occasional recalcitrations, no effective stand has been made by any 
party—either by the extreme radicals or by the steady conservatives. The 
success up to this moment seems to prove that the Education Bill will 
probably go through the House of Commons with ar equal degree of suc- 
cess, and, if so, we shall certainly have seen an unusual amount of work in 
the course of the session. 

Other topics of discussion, of considerable though minor interest, are 
by no means wanting. A great debate, for example, took place in the 
House of Lords the other night upon the Greek murders. It is difficult to 
say what will be the final result, or whether there will be any great result 
of the indignation which has been pretty freely expreesed, After a very 
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good speech from Lord Carnarvon, who is the cousin of one of the mur- 
dered travellers, Government made an appeal for the adjourment of the 
debate, to which, of course, no opposition could be made. The general 
feeling, I think, seems to be that the matter was thoroughly muddled by 
the Greek authorities, but that, on the other hand, our minister, Mr. 
Erskine, by no means showed any particular discretion. He certainly 
seems to have been in great degree responsible for the advance of the 
troops, which was the immediate cause of the murder,of the captives, and 
was a principal cause of complaint against the Greek Government. Con- 
sequently, our claim for redress is somewhat modified, although the whole 
story is disgraceful to everybody except the unfortunate gentlemen, who 
appear to have submitted to their fate with a courage which we are glad 
to describe as English. Further explanations must be received before we 
shall be able to arrive at any final conclusion ; but I imagine the end will 
be that, after a certain amount of diplomatic remonstrance on our part, 
and of apologizing and compensation on the part of the Greeks, the affair 
will blow over. Meanwhile, we have a crop of murders in our own coun- 
try of so horrible a kind as to go a long way towards distracting public 
attention. Within two or three hundred yards of the room where I am 
writing, a man murdered an aged clergyman and his housekeeper the other 
day, buried the clergyman in a drain in his garden, and then put the 
housekeeper’s body in a box, with a view to sending it off by railway. The 
carman to whom he applied to take away the barrel found that blood was 
oozing from it, and immediately seized the murderer and fetched the 
police. The motive of the crime was simply plunder, with the view, 
which you will appreciate, of settling on the proceeds in the United States. 
We had scarcely heard this story when another still more frightful crime 
was made public. A man went into a house for the purpose of petty rob- 
bery, was met unexpectedly by the owner, knocked him down with a 
hammer, then killed in the same way the wife and sister-in-law of his 
victim, who were rushing in on the alarm, and completed his infernal 
atrocities by killing three or, I think, four little children in the house. 
This wild beast, for he seems to have been little more, put on the clothes 
of the murdered man, and was shortly afterwards arrested, with the most 
convincing proofs of his crime still upon him. Anything more hideous or 
more grossly stupid it would be difficult to imagine, and it makes one 
shudder to think of the human brutes who are rubbing shoulders with us 
in the streets. Italmost seems as if the contagion of Traupmann had 
spread, and as if it was beginning to be a recognized mode of rising in the 
world to kill off a family and emigrate with their property to New York. 
Luckily the scheme does not seem to have been hitherto very suc- 
cessful. 


To turn to an offence of a lighter kind, though it also is rather unplea- 
santly significant, some young gentlemen at Oxford have just contrived to 
eclipse the former follies of many generations of undergraduates. They 
got into the library at Christ Church one night, took out a valuable bust 
of Dr. Gaisford, the late dean, and a statue of Venus. Having erected 
these objects of art in the middle of, the quadrangle, they, or_I believe 
another party of graduates, hit upon the brilliant idea of making them the 
centre of a bonfire, and the statuary was thoroughly destroyed. Perhaps 
it is scarcely worth mentioning these playful tricks of young Oxford, ex- 
cept for one reason. They have certainly gone some way to increase a 
rising feeling against the relaxation of discipline which has become too 
common at our universities. Athletic sports of various kinds have super- 
seded study in the minds of a large part of the youth, and, on the whole, 
we are beginning to think that it is possible to devote too much energy 
to acquiring perfection in cricket and rowing. This, however, is compara- 
tively trifling ; but when one sees pure rowdyism coming to such a head 
as this last exploit indicates, one begins to think that Oxford is made 
rather too pleasant for luxurious and indolent young men. After all, it 
ought to be a place of study rather than a place where overgrown school- 
boys may play pranks to the height of a drunken fancy. Meanwhile, 
three of the young gentlemen in question have been expelled, which is a 
serious punishment, as affecting their future character ; and perhaps a few 
weeks in the house of correction would have been a better warning and 
exercised a stronger influence. 


I may, before concluding, notice one curious circumstance. The debate 
on the Contagious Diseases Act came on on Tuesday evening. A member 
used an almost obsolete privilege by insisting upon the withdrawal of 
strangers, and consequently no report of the debate has been published. 
The performance will probably lead to a repeal of this last relic of the 
old-fashioned days when reporting was held to be a breach of privilege. 
The reason of the exercise of the right on the present occasion was rather 
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curious. Some ladies who have been agitating for the repeal of the acts 
were present in the gallery, and refused to withdraw from the discussion 
of a subject so little suited to feminine ears. This is an illustration of a 
remark I made in my last letter; but the part which the ladies have taken 
in this dispute does not increase the favor with which most men regard 
the agitation for women’s rights. The conduct of those who were present 
was not precisely accordant with old-fashioned notions of female decorum, 
I may add that Government has declared its intention of issuing a commis- 
sion of enquiry into the subject, and I gladly put off any further remarks 


upon a disagreeable topic until some more trustworthy information has 
been published. 





Correspondence. 


THE DIFFICULT QUESTION, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SrrR—Will you allow some notice of the communication signed J. P.'T., 
in the Nation of April 28% The writer is incorrect in representing the ad- 
vocates of the Bible in schools as the aggressors. The Cincinnati reso 
lution of Nov., 1869, was not simply the “ repeal” of an act, leaving things 
as they were before it, but a direct prohibition of what had been sanctioned 
by long usage, dating back to the very embryo existence of the nation 
Had the Board contented themselves with resolving that the reading of 
the Scriptures should not be compulsory, their case would have been a 
fairer one. When, however, they go beyond this, and resolve that the 
Bible, together with al/ religious instruction, be absolutely prohibited, it 
puts_an entirely new face upon the matter, It is no longer a favoring of 
religion ; it is no longer indifference or neutrality, but a favoring of irr 
ligion. There is involved that fundamental question, which must be 
thoroughly examined on the very threshold of this controvery, whether 
non-religion or atheism—for it is coming to that at last—is a mere nega. 
tion, an indifference, or, on the other hand, a most positive, active, and 
intolerant principle—a sect, and the worst of all sects. We suggest it to 
“J.P. T.” as an ethical and philosophical, as well as theological, enquiry, 
that is to have a most important bearing on this great war which he fears 
is coming. And it most assuredly will come. However much the reli- 
gious party may concede, it is not in the nature of the other to remain 
quiescent. Nothing isso aggressive, so intolerant, as irreligion ; and this 
free country, above all others, is destined to show it. 

“J.P. T.” misstates the question when he speaks of “ legislation by 
the state avowedly in the interest of Christianity, by its authority asa 
religion, and for the support of that authority in the community.” That 
is not asked. It is simply the acknowledgment of Christianity as a fact 
deeply entering into the social life, and to be had in regard whenever the 
political action comes in contact with it, as it must do in many cases, and 
especially when the state assumes to educate. In such cases, can there 
be that perfect neutrality which to some minds seems so easy? That 
depends entirely on the nature of Christianity and of its antagonist. The 
former, says “J. P. T.,” “isa subtle [subtile’] unorganized influence, by 
its ethereal and spiritual principles pervading every department of society, 
the family, the school, the state.” How Christianity is “to pervade the 
school,” when it is not permitted to enter it, it would be hard to say. But 
letthat pass. In calling it “ unorganized,” or inorganic, he uses the term 
which, of all others, is most unsuitable to it. Christianity is not like a 
school of philosophy or art. It is an organic and organizing social power, 
and, where it exists as a predominant fact, not to treat it as such is acting 
a political falsehood. To put it on a par with other things, inferior, worth- 
less, or positively malign, is gross injustice ; to ignore it altogether is 
downright hostility. It is easy to start objections and difficulties here, but 
we are dealing with facts and inevitable consequences. If the state were 
like a bank or a railroad company, or some other mere “ business concern,” 
according to Macaulay's low argument, there might be some plausibility 
in the assertion that, as such, it had nothing to do with religion. Again, 
if it were nothing more than a huge mass-meeting, coming and going, 
without any continuity of life, without any organic personality, or any 
moral responsibility, as such, it might be said, on the other hand, that 
religion had nothing to do with the state. In like manner, if Christianity 
were only a “ subtile influence,” as “J. P. T.” says, it might be too intan- 
gible a thing to be brought in question. But Christianity is also an edu- 
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cating power, and if the state, too, Assumes this office, they must be either 
in agreement or collision. 

jut these obstructions, as some might call them, may be best illus- 
trated by two most practical questions. ‘They are suggested by the some- 
what exulting manner in which “J. P. T.” seems to speak of “ the Cincin. 
nati lesson.” First, Are those who advocate the Bible’s exclusion, on the 
rounds generally alleged, prepared for the concession of full reciprocity ? 
“No religious teaching,” says the resolution—what is such, to be judged 
Turn the tables, then. There are reading-books in 
our common schools, there are text-books used in our state-patronized 
colleges, to say nothing of law-furnished libraries and reading-rooms, 
which sincere, conscientious, and intelligent religionists regard as having 
an irreligious tendency, or as making it less easy for their children to hold 
the faith of their fathers. Shall they be excluded? If not, why not? Or 
why is not the objection as good, to say the least, in the one case as in the 
other? Second, Are the advocates aforesaid prepared to go the full length 
to which the plea of the non-religionist must inevitably lead, if applied, 
as it most surely will be applied, to all cases in which there remains the 
least shred of acknowledgment by the state of any religious observance 
or idea? ? 

There is a wonderful consistency, as well as persistency, in the move- 
ment of the irreligious party in this country. They demand nothing less 
than a perfect wiping out of everything in the Constitution, the statute- 
book, in political or judicial action, that favors, or seems to favor, any reli- 
gious principle whatever. They demand the abrogation of all Sabbath 
They declare that Sabbath observances by public bodies are a vio- 
lation of this alleged principle of neutrality. Courts and legislatures have 
no right to waste the people’s time and money by adjourning on one day 
in seven, out of deference to any religious idea, however long its standing, 
or however deeply it is connected with the social life. The oath must be 
abolished ; it is a religious act, a recognition, moreover, of God and retri- 
bution. Prayers in Congress must cease; the practice is “the entering 
wedge of church and state.” Chaplainships in the army and navy must 
be discontinued. However perilous the condition of the country, there 
must be no proclamations from Presidents and Governors appointing days 
of supplication to any Supreme Ruler ; there is no power higher than the 
people, and magistrates must not defer to individual superstition. On the 
same ground, they are opposed to all legislation for the improvement of 
public morals. The state, they boldly and consistently say, is not a moral 
power, and cannot act from moral reasons. Is all this to be conceded ? 
Why not, if the premise involved in this school question, this “ entering 
of Antichrist and state, be sound and consistent? Perhaps 
“J.P. T.” is right, but is he prepared to go all the way in which this 
road must lead him’ Is he ready for the bald proposition that the state, 
as such, “ knows no God,” no power higher than itself which shall judge 
it for its political acts ? 

But take his own proposition. Christianity he describes as an “ ethical 
influence pervading every department of society—the family, the school, the 
stete—making a nation Christian in spirit, tone, customs, laws, without 
attempting to formulate itself into the civil code.” To say nothing now 
on the suggested question, whether a power or principle can “ pervade 
every department of society ” as an organic structure, without in some way 
or in some degree formulating itself, let us take the proposition as stated. 
If Christianity “thus pervades every department of the state,” the recog- 
nition of the fact (to say nothing of any “ formulation ”’) is certainly a part 
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of political philosophy, and one, too, that we may say holds a very high . 


Its religiousness cannot take away its philosophic character, or its 
political importance. May it not, then, be taught in the schools, whether 
they be high or low? Is not such a grand truth, such an all-pervading 
truth, entitled to a place as much as the laws of commerce or of political 
economy, about which also men greatly differ’ But the Cincinnati resolu- 
tion against a// religious instruction (for it does not lose its religious in its 
philosophical character) would shut it out. The same consistent principle 
would banish it from our colleges. The Nation itself, as a paper contain- 
ing it, could not be read—an exclusion which certainly would be a great 
loss to our political education. 

The question is indeed a most difficult one, especially as it comes up 
in the present unfortunate state of our heterogeneous society, and all 
charity should be exercised towards opposing opinions as held by earnest, 
religious men like “J, P. TT.” It involves, too, some of the deepest prin- 
ciples of political philosophy. We cannot silence it by the ery of church 
and state, or by any empty chattering about “the American idea.” 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 

“ First Steps in English Literature” is the title of a text-book pre- 
pared by Mr. Arthur Gilman, and to be published, for the use of schools, 
this fall, by Messrs. Ilurd & Houghton. The specimen pages submitted 
to us indicate a handy volume, of course elegantly printed, and the plan 
of the work seems well adapted for the end in view. Three introductory 
chapters serve for a brief account of English history, a definition of lite- 
rary terms, and a survey of the languages of Europe. The body of the 
work consists of brief biographical and bibliographical notices—“ charac- 
terizations,” “ vignettes,” as the circular calls them—of the authors of the 
various periods of English literature. Mr. Gilman makes three of these : 
(1) The period of Immature English—divided into Original English, prior 
to 1150; Broken English, 1150-1250; Dead English, 1250-1350 ; and Re- 
viving English, 1350-1558. (2) The period of Mature English—divided 
into the Italian Influence, 1558-1649 ; the Puritan Influence, 1649-1660 ; 
and the French Influence, 1660-1700. (3) The People’s Influence—divided 
into the Age of Pope, 1700-1745: the Age of Johnson, 1745-1800 ; the Age 
of Poetical Romance, 1800-1830; the Age of Prose Romance, 1830-1879. 
These subdivisions need not be criticised too closely. We should say the 
usefulness of the book would depend very much upon the teacher ——Old 
and Nei has passed into the hands of Messrs. Roberts Brothers, who doubt- 
less appreciate the advantage enjoyed by those publishers who own maga- 
zines. They announce for the second volume a serial story by Mrs. Stowe, 
called “Pink and White Tyranny,” and a serial story for children, 
“John Whopper, the Newsboy,” by “a distinguished American scholar.” 
Messrs. John Ross & Co. announce for immediate publication “The 
Mother's Register,” a sanitary family record, from the French of Professor 
Fonssagrives.—-—Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son will publish immediately a 
sketch of the life and works of the late Charles Dickens.——Mr. Black 
having undertaken to rectify history in the Galary, his example is about 
to be followed by ex-Secretary Welles, who in the July number will repel 
some charges of Mr. Thurlow Weed’s, made in the number for this month. 
A serial story is also announced to be written for the same periodical by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy.——Maemillan & Co. announce “ In Exitu Israel,” by 
Rey. S. Baring Gould, a historical-ecclesiastical romance of the time of the 
French Revolution ; “ Political Economy for Beginners,” by the wife of 
Prof. Fawcett ; “ The Story of Wandering Willie,” by Lady Augusta Kip- 
pel, daughter of the Earl of Albemarle ; aad the recent Oxford “ Lectures 
on Art” of Mr. Ruskin, forming a new volume of the Clarendon Press 
Series. Messrs. Hurd & Houghton intend to add “ The Mystery of Ed- 
win Drood ” to their editions of Mr. Dickens’s works. 


—Prof. Ch. Fred. Hartt, well known for his valuable explorations in 
Brazil on two former occasions, is on the eve of starting for Parad, with one 
associate, a professor of botany, and nine assistants from among his pupils 
at Cornell University. The field. to be investigated, for geology and 
natural history, is part of the Amazonian valley and of the coast southward 
to Bahia; and the Professor hopes, while training the students, to amass 
a large quantity of specimens as the basis of a collection for the museum 
of the university. The expedition will, in short, be a second Thayer ex- 
pedition, with one of Prof. Agassiz’s then subordinates at the head, and 
the results of it, while specially beneficial to Cornell, will be to the ad- 
vancement of universal science. Though enough money has been raised 
for the mere journey, the sum of $5,000 is yet wanted to ensure the desir- 
able collections, and a patron, of Mr. Thayer's liberality, is therefore in 
request. He can have, if he wishes, the honor of giving his name to the 
expedition. Other persons may assist by ordering of Prof. Hartt, and pay- 
ing for them in advance, sets of stereoscopic views of all the places of in- 
terest along the route, at the rate of $15 per hundred. The importance 
of establishing at Cornell, and at other seats of learning, such nuclei of 
scientific activity as now exist at Cambridge and Salem, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

—That excellent weekly publication, the New York Medical Gazette, 
which has just entered upon a new volume, and deserves all its prosperity, 
offered last autumn a prize for the greatest accepted number of clinical 
reports, and has just awarded it to Mrs. Melissa M. Webster, M.D., a recent 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. The editor, 
in making this announcement, speaks of the “ clearness and succinctness”’ 
of the articles published under this lady's initials, and of his genuine sur- 
prise at finding the writer to be a woman. He gracefully welcomes her 
to the profession, end recants much of what hevhas formerly said in oppo 
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sition to female practitioners. The Bureau of Education has lately re- 
ceived some intelligence from Switzerland, showing the progress of 
medical study at the University of Zurich, where ladies have attended the 
medical courses since 1864, and, in 1867, a young Russian lady took the 
degree of doctor of medicine, surgery, and obstetrics, passing a remark- 
able examination. Last winter there were fourteen lady students at the 
university, of whom all but two followed medicine. Lately, on enquiry 
from the medical faculty of Wiirzburg, Bavaria, the Ziirich faculty re- 
plied that there never had arisen the least difficulty from the attendance 
of ladies at the anatomical and clinical lectures and experiments, and that, 
in their opinion, the mixed system was of mutual benefit to the students 
of both sexes. 


—It is already difficult to keep pace with these evidences of the rapid 
advances which women are making in their least-disputed right, to educa- 
tion. On the 31st of May, Philadelphia was again the scene of concession 
to what may now be almost called public sentiment in this regard. The 
names of three ladies were proposed, without application from them, for 
membership in the Academy of Natural Sciences, and were admitted by a 
large majority. They were Miss Grace Anna Lewis, whose writings on 
ornithology have not needed the praise we were glad to give them when 
occasion offered ; Miss Hannah T. Smallwood, an artist, who makes scien- 
tific diagrams her specialty ; and Miss Ella Hornor, a mineralogist. The 
Academy has not heretofore excluded women from its privileges, but these 
are the first who have ever been made members. They, and women like 
them, are fast settling the question whether woman’s ambition shall be 
also her vocation. On this women in general are divided among them- 
selves, and even the reformers have split over it. Miss Betsy Perk, for 
example, having founded, at Schiedam, in Holland, Notre Ambition, a 
weekly journal devoted to the development of woman, and then having 
quarrelled with the editor, goes off and publishes at Delft Votre Vocation, 
calling it the organ of the women of the Netherlands ; and the rival edi- 
tors are engaged in abusing each other from week to week, while await- 
ing the ruin of each other’s enterprise. They might follow a better ex- 
ample across the Channel, where, says a late Publisher's Circular, the 
Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine and Beeton’s Young Englishwoman 
“are conducted without the slightest falling-off in their vigor,” and, we 
presume, in perfect harmony. 


—The New York 7imes entertains such an antipathy to Mr. Gold- 
win Smith that the main value of “ Lothair,” in its eyes, appears to lie in 
the attack on him which it contains. It is not unnatural, therefore, that 
when an unfavorable review of the book appeared in our columns, it 
should say “the Nution had come to the assistance of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith.” If anybody enjoys “ Lothair,” it must be because he hates Gold- 
win Smith ; if anybody condemns it, it must be because he likes Goldwin 
Smith. The whole thing, in short, turns on Goldwin Smith, the 7imes 
thinks. As far as we are concerned, however, it is mistaken. We do not 
mind saying, since our motives have been called in question, that our real 
object in abusing “ Lothair” was to help Monsignor Capel, whom we con- 
sider a badly used man. Ifthe 7imes wonders why we should have fixed 
on him for our protégé, we must remind it that tastes differ. As regards 
Goldwin Smith, we do not hesitate to acknowledge that we consider Mr. 
Disraeli’s attack on him both malignant and silly and untruthful ; about 
this, we believe, there are only two opinions current, the Zimes holding 
one, and the rest of the world the other. Mr. Disraeli’s position and age 
only render this mode of paying off old scores all the more disreputable. 
We may add that we perceive as strongly as anybody the indiscretion of 
Mr. Smith’s reply to him ; but we can, we think, understand how it is 
that Mr. Smith fell into the delusion of supposing a reply to be necessary. 
Our opinion about “Lothair” is shared by the great majority of its 
critics. 

—The English papers are making merry over a new venture in the 
field of periodical literature, or rather over a venture that is new in the 
field of periodical literature in England, for over here we have inthe 
Waverley Magazine something pretty much the same as the Amateur 
Poetical Magazine, which has just been causing so much of that horse. 
laughter in which the British Critic now and again indulges himself. 
The gentleman who owns the Waverley Magazine, having had some ex- 
perience in various newspaper offices, learned—as everybody learns who 
has made acquaintance with the nature of the average volunteer contri- 
butor to the columns of the press—in the first place, that the name of such 
contributor is Legion, and, in the second place, that he will keep on writ- 
ing year after year for no fee or reward except the joy of seeing himself 
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in print and feeling himself an author. “He,” we say; but the well 
informed know that men are possibly the chief, but are by no means the 
only sinners in this respect. Young women not yet married, girls in high- 
schools and seminaries, and an occasional married woman of the weaker 
sort, make up a great army of story-makers and verse makers and feeble 
social philosophers—an army so great as of itself to provide the paper 
for which it writes with an audience of remunerative size. Doubtless, 
many men had for many years known all this; but it was reserved for a 
certain journeyman printer of Boston to see how to turn the knowledge 
of it to account, and make himself a rich man by utilizing the gentlemen 
and ladies who in other offices than that of the paper which he founded are 
looked upon as so many sources of human misery. He projected the 
Waverley Magazine, which still flourishes, and still, we should say- 

judging from a copy of it which has recently fallen under our observation 
—is managed in accordance with its founder's original idea of printing for 
the perusal of the writers of them the articles which all editors who pay 
for articles would certainly reject. This is not quite the whole story, for 
the editor of the Waverley seems to have known that his paper must never 
offend against morals; and of course he knew, too, that there is in the 
community a class of readers who, while they never commit themselves 
in print anywhere, still are on the intellectual level of the poets and novel. 
ists of the Weverley school, and read with avidity what these write. But, 
on the whole, it is a not insufficient description of his paper to say that 
it publishes rejected articles and sells them to rejected contributors. This, 
we take it, is what the Amateur Poetical Magazine will do; and if any 

body says, with a writer in the London Vevs, that the Poetical Magazine 
“ will serve as a museum of practical stupidity, if the amateur basis is 
thoroughly adhered to,” we shall not contradict. It happens now, as for 
merly, that men and women incapable of poetry get fame and money as 
writers of poems; but if there is to-day any poetical writer of merit, or 
even of promise of merit, who has need to seek an audience by giving his 
work for nothing to the publisher of a magazine for “ amateur poets,” we 
do not know his name. The reading public is so large, and so hungry 
for amusement, and so willing to pay for its amusement the small price 
which in these days of cheap periodicals is demanded, and the publishers 
are in such close and business-like connection with the reading public, 
that there is almost no man of any ability, not a specialist, and a specialist 
in a very narrow sense of the word, who cannot safely demand pay for 
what he produces. 


—England is indebted to Boston for the idea of the Amateur Poetical 
Magazine ; but perhaps it is she who furnishes Boston with a notion 
which in turn may fairly repay America for the hint furnished by the 
Waverley Magazine. Or, perhaps, it is in Messrs. Scribner & Co.'s Dood 
Buyer that we are to look for the origin of the Literary World, a Boston 
paper, of which the first number has just appeared, ‘“ Choice Readings 
from the Best New Books, and Critical Notices,” is the second title of the 
Literary World, which is edited by Mr. 8. R. Crocker—a gentleman for- 
merly connected with the Boston Commercial Bulletin—and which is in- 
tended to do for our booksellers what its English prototype is understood 
to have done successfully fer the publishers on the other side of the water. 
Mr. Crocker proposes to publish monthly an octavo paper, of about the 
size of the Nation, but containing a few less pages, which shall be, in the 
language of the prospectus, “a vehicle of fresh, interesting, and reliable 
literary news.” ‘“ Much space in its columns,” the editor goes on to say, 
“ will be devoted to reviews of new books, with the special object of setting 
forth impartially the merits and distinguishing features of each. By rea- 
son of this specialty, it is hoped that the paper may become, to a certain 
exfent, a help and a monitor to book-buyers and readers.” Fifty cents a 
year is what the subscribers to the Literwry World must pay for it, but 
readers who frequent libraries and reading-rooms will find it at their ser- 
vice for nothing, Mr. Crocker’s intention being to scatter it freely wherever 
book-buyers congregate ; and, so far as we can learn from an examination 
of this first number, we should say that the subscriber for the new paper 
will get a good fifty cents’ worth. It contains reviews—which often give 
copious quotations—of Dall’s “ Alaska and its Resources ;” the third part 
of Morris's “ Earthly Paradise ;"’ Parkman’s “ Discovery of the Great 
West; Harte’s “ Luck of Roaring Camp;” Fette’s “Dialogues from 
Dickens ;"’ Coffin’s “Seat of Empire ;” Miss Phe!lps’s ‘“ Hedged In ;” the 
second volume of Allibone’s “ Critical Dietionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors; Hesekiel’s “ Life of Bismarck :” 
Dante Rossetti’s “ Poems ;”" of Bryant’s “Homer; and of two recent 
American novels—* Miss Van Kortland,” and “ Life and Alone.” It con- 
tains, also, a couple of pages of literary news, and a readable attack on the 
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Saturday Review's criticism of Professor Winchell’s “ Sketches of Crea- 
tion "—an attack which seems to show that if Dr. Winchell is not the 
most intelligent of men, no more is his rather insolent reviewer. These 
notices are well written, too, and though, of course, the publishers pay for 
them, and they are not in any good sense critical, nor to be relied upon by 
any one Who would learn the exact value of the book noticed, still they 
can be read ; and even they may be profitably read, if the reader will re- 
mind himself now and then that they are paid for, and are eulogistic and 
not critical. This, however, is saying no more against them than may be 
said against the so-called critical notices which appear in nine out of every 
ten newspapers in the country. Most American criticism is dishonest 
criticism—and the matter is not at its worst, either, when the dishonesty 
is the result of our national good-nature or of ignorance, for hardly a book 
issues from the American press concerning which editors do not for money 
say things which they know to be false, and which they intend shall de. 
ceive. Whether the publishers will find it worth their while to keep the 
Literary World going seems to us doubtful; we are very much inclined 
to think, however, that the public might do a good deal worse than assist 
them to keep it afloat. 


—Leonardo da Vinci is the commonest and perhaps the most striking 
example of many-sided genius, but it would appear as if we still were 
ignorant of some of his greatest claims to admiration. A writer in Nature 
(May 19) refers to an article in a new botanical journal, published at 
Florence, Nuovo Giornale Botanico Italiano, giving extracts from a sec- 
tion of the artist’s treatise on painting, entitled “On Trees and Vegeta. 
tion,” which has hitherto escaped notice, as being found only in the Roman 
edition. ‘The observations he there makes have hitherto been supposed to 
lave originated not earlier than the seventeenth century in any case. Yet he 
discovered the three systems of phyllotaxis, or arrangement of leaves on 
the stem, and inferred that, “inasmuch as branches grow from buds gene- 
rated in the axils of leaves, the arrangement of branches on the stem 
necessarily corresponds to that of the leaves on the stem ;” he showed 
how the age of exogenous trees could be determined from their annular 
structure, and the southern side distinguished from the northern by the 
trunk’s eccentricity ; and, finally, he noticed the mode in which exogenous 
stems increase by the formation of new wood beneath the bark. On many 
other points he was equally well informed, though these are the strongest 
evidences of the profundity of his researches. Mr. Bennett adds that Sir 
Charles Lyell honors Da Vinci as among the first to apply sound reason- 
ing to geology, and to teach the organic origin of fossils. 


—In the Galaxy for June, the author of some notices of Italian litera- 
ture mentioned casually the name of Giuseppe Giusti as a poet held in 
esteem by his countrymen. Generally these notices wanted perspective, 
and it might be suspected that a writer who would speak of Silvio Pellico 
as the great Italian dramatic poet, might fail to do justice to some others. 
(ijusti ought to have been better known to him, for he has enjoyed the 
highest repute in Italy, and it is doubtful if as a political satirist he has 
been surpassed by any writer of our time. He was a Tuscan, and was 
born of a noble family, in 1809, and died in 1850, at Florence. The 
following poem is one of his best, we think, though it is not one of the 
best known or the most popular. It explains itself as something 
addressed to an Italian holding office under the Austrians, and it was 
written in 1846. The translator, who is Mr. W. D. Howells, wishes us to 
say that Lis version is not so literal as he thinks translation should be, 
and that-it might be indefinitely better than it is in every way and not 
misrepresent the original, in which there is a luxury of epithets and a fine- 
ness of phrase not attainable in English. But probably our readers will 
feel inclined, for the sake of what they do get, to overlook the translator's 
failure to give them all that Giusti wrote—especially as, from the time of 
the building of Babel until now, the literal translator of poetry is a per- 
son who has been more diligently than successfully sought for. In fact, 
his existence begins to be disbelieved in entirely. This translation, by 
the way, forms a part of the lectures on “ Early Italian Literature” which 
lave been among the best and pleasantest of the literary courses of 
University lectures at Harvard : 


SAINT AMBROSE. 


Your Excellency is not pleased with me 
Because of certain jests I made of late, 
And, for my putting rogues in pillory, 
Accuse me of being anti-German, Wait, 
And hear a thing that happened recently 
When wandering here and there one day as fate 
Led me, by some odd accident I ran 
On the old church St. Ambrose, at Milan. 
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My comrade of the moment was, by chance, 
The young son of one Sandro *—one of those 

Troublesome heads—an author of romance— 
Promessi Sposi—your Excellency knows 

The book, perhaps ’—has given it a glance ? 
Ah, no? Isee! God give your brain repose: 

With graver interests occupied, your head 

To all such stuff as literature is dead. 


I enter, and the church is full of troops: 
Of northern soldiers, of Croatians, say, 
And of Bohemians, standing there in groups 
As stiff as dry poles stuck in vineyards,—nay, 
As stiff as if impaled, and no one stoops 
Out of the plumb of soldierly array ; 
All stand, with whiskers and mustache of tow, 
Before their God like spindles in a row. 


I started back: I cannot well deny 

That being rained down, as it were, and thrust 
Into that herd of human cattle, I 

Could not suppress a feeling of disgust 
Unknown, I fancy, to your Excellency, 

By reason of your office. Pardon! I must 
Say the church stank of heated grease, and that 
The very altar-candles seemed of fat. 


But when the priest had risen to devote 
The mystic wafer, from the band that stood 
About the altar, came a sudden note 
Of sweetness over my disdainful mood: 
A voice that, speaking from the brazen throat 
Of warlike trumpets, came like the subdued 
Moan of a people bound in sore distress, 
And thinking on lost hopes and happiness. 


*Twas Verdi's tender chorus rose aloof,— 
That song the Lombards, there, dying of thirst, 
Send up to God,“ Lord, from the native roof.” 
O’er countless thrilling hearts the song has burst, 
And here I, whom its magic put to proof, 
Beginning to be no longer L, immersed 
Myself amidst those tallowy fellow-men 
As if they had been of my land and kin. 


What would your Excellency? The piece was fine, 
And ours, and played, too, as it should be played: 
It drives old grudges out when such divine 
Music as that mounts up into your head! 
But when the piece was done, back to my line 
I crept again, and there I should have stayed, 
But that just then, to give me another turn, 
From those mole-mouths a hymn began to yearn: 


A German anthem, that to heaven went 

On unseen wings, up from the holy fane: 
It was a prayer, and seemed like a lament, 

Of such a pensive, grave, pathetic strain 
That in my soul it never shall be spent; 

And how such heavenly harmony in the brain 
Of those thick skulled barbarians should dwell 
I must confess it passes me to tell. 


Ia that sad hymn, I felt the bitter-sweet 

Of the songs heard in childhood, which the soul 
Learns from belovéd voices, to repeat 

To its own anguish in the days of dole: 
A thought of the dear mother, a regret, 

A longing for repose and love, the whole 
Anguish of distant exile seemed to run 
Over my heart and leave it all undone: 


When the strain ceased, it left me pondering 
Tenderer thoughts and stronger and more clear: 
These men, I mused, the self-same despot king, 
Who rules in Slavic and Italian fear, 
Tears from their homes and arms that round them cling, 
And drives them slaves thence, to Keep us slaves here: 
From their familiar fields afar they pass 
Like herds to winter in some strange morass. 


To a hard life, to a hard discipline, 

Derided, solitary, dumb, they go: 
Blind instruments of many-eyed Rapine 

And purposes they share not, and scarce know: 
And this fell hate that makes a guif between 

The Lombard and the German, aids the foc 
Who tramples both divided, and whose bane 
Is in the love and brotherhood of men. 


Poor souls! far off from all that they hold dear, 
And in a land that hates them! Who shall say 
That at the bottom of their hearts they bear 
Love for our tyrant? I should like to lay 
They've our hate for him in their pockets! Here, 
But that I turned in haste and broke away, 
I should have turned a corporal, stiff and tall, 
And like a scarecrow stuck against the wall. 


—A correspondent, whose business has brought him for some months 
past into the interior of Pennsylvania, writes us that he has been “duly 
shocked by the constant misuse, even in the pulpit, of the auxiliaries shall 
and will.” But he is thrown almost into despair by reading, in the Atlantic 
for June, Mr. Parton’s version of Napoleon’s proclamation on the eve of 
entering Italy : “Iam about to lead you into the most fertile country of 
the world. You will find honor, glory, and riches. Soldiers of Italy, wil/ 
you want courage?” We presume the writer thinks that, when-the Hub 
blunders over the auxiliaries, there is.no hope for the rest of mankind. 
However, this instance is easily explained away. Mr. Parton, of course, 
uses shall and will after the fashion of the non-New-Englanders 
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among whom he lives. We, for our part, have been more surprised 
and pained by a recent letter from a Boston merchant (whose name is 
doubly identified with New England) to one of the city papers, in which 
he says: “If it pleases you to notice my unfortunate failure, I wild be 
pleased to have you do so.” That is better evidence of infection than Mr. 
Parton's. The truth is, that New England is in nothing so conspicuously 
“out in the cold,” as respects the rest of the Union, as in its naturally 
correct use of the auxiliaries. Go where you will else, there is chaos, and 
we fear our correspondent is very far from being alive to the dreadful 
fact. What is more, there is not an immigrant, of any nationality except 
the English, who does not bring with him into the country an incapacity 
to distinguish between shall and wil], The Continental peoples, of course, 
cannot, without more study than they or anybody else will give to the 
subject, and the Scotch and Irish are among the worst offenders we have. 
The late Sir Edmund Head, whose invaiuable little work on “ Shall and 
Will” (London: John Murray. Second edition, 1858) ought to be in the 
hands of every editor, teacher, minister, and college-student in the country 
—in the hands of all whose example may corrupt or guide aright—very 
acutely guessed that the author of “ Vestiges of Creation,” while yet un- 
known to be Robert Chambers, must be a native of Scotland or Ireland 
rather than of England, from a single passage in which siall was used for 
acill—the opposite of the vulgar error. If the Scotch-Irish who settled the 
southern border of Pennsylvania had landed on Plymouth Rock, it is 
doubtful whether this country could now point to any considerable part 
in which the purity of the auxiliaries was maintained. The intuition of 
the born-Yankee, even, succumbs when he has been long settled away 
from New England. 


HEPWORTH DIXON ON RUSSIA.* 

Tis new “sensational” book of Mr. Dixon’s is almost too absurd for 
sober criticism, and were it by an obscure author we should pass it with- 
out notice. The name of Hepworth Dixon is, however, so well known as 
that of a writer of “ picturesque” and somewhat peculiar books, which are 
always widely read, that we feel compelled to pay some attention to “ Free 
Russia.” But before we examine the book itself, let us tell how it was 
made. 

Mr. Dixon, it seems, in looking round for new literary worlds to con- 
quer, bethought himself of Russia, and, all equipped, landed at Archangel 
last August, under the firm conviction that that was the original starting- 
place of Russia. Finding soon that this idea was wrong, he said, “ It is all 
the same. Archangel was an early colony, and must, in spite of Finns and 
Lapps, bear more traces of primitive Russia than Moscow, which the Tar- 
tars overran, or even than Novgorod itself.” Going up to the Monastery 
of Solovetsk with a band of pilgrims, he invented a curious theory of the 
church, that the orthodox are dissenters and the dissenters orthodox, and 
studied the condition of some crazy prisoners whose stories fill a great part 
of the first volume. From Archangel to St. Petersburg, Moscow, Nizhni, 
and Kazan, down the Volga and the Don, back through Odessa and Kief 
to St. Petersburg again, with pencil always in hand to jot down private 
names and scraps of misunderstood conversation, was the work of the next 
three months, and by the middle of November the happy author was home 
in England with note-books full of observations, stale anecdotes, and pri- 
vate histories. The proofs were sent for correction to Professor Kapustin 
at Moscow, and to an English Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, who, 
as might be supposed, were in despair at the mass of mistake and absurd- 
ity presented to them, and contented themselves with corrections in detail 
and spelling, putting merely notes of interrogation and exclamation oppo- 
site the theories and statements of the author. Every page was, however, 
full of corrections, the most of which have passed unheeded, till Professor 
Kapustin wrote at last: “1 cannot undertake to correct the errors of the 
book, for it is one vast error.” , 

It is a pity that any one will undertake to write on a subject about 
which he knows little, and that little wrongly ; and it is a great pity that 
a man of Mr. Dixon’s talent should think that, without knowing a word of 
the language, he would be able in three months to judge a vast empire, 
and give solutions of questions that vex men who have been intimate with 
them all their lives. For Mr. Dixon there is no excuse. He stayed 
with men who are intelligent and have carefully studied the country, 
and whose talk was full of instruction; he had full access to the 
best sources of information, he took everywhere valuable letters of 
introduction, and travelled in part with such a man as Mr. Michell, 
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yet he has nothing better to tell of than “convent spectres” and 
crazy prisoners and dissenting merchants. There is more information, 
a more lively picture of Russia as it is, and of its needs, and even better 
English writing, in the report of Mr. Michell on “ Land Tenure in Russia,” 
just published in a parliamentary blue-book, than in all Mr, Dixon's seven 
hundred pages. Yet Mr. Dixon saws good deal of this report as it was 
written, and heard the whole subject thoroughly discussed. 


One of the questions which have been most frequently asked of Ameri- 
cans in Europe of late years is,“ What do you think of ‘New America ?’ 
Is it true?’ The answer is always diflicult, and one has generally to 
reply: “ The facts are in the main true, but the deductions and the toué 
ensemble are false. The details are each rightly drawn ; but from want of 
perspective, and from improper grouping and proportion, the picture is 
very false to nature.” It is much the same with “ Free Russia.” The de- 
scriptions of Archangel and Solovetsk are excellent and true; but Arch. 
angel is no better than most Russian towns, nor more peculiar. The 
accounts of pilgrims and monks are interesting ; but pilgrims and monks 
play in reality an infinitely small part in the drama of modern Russia. 
The sympathy with which Mr. Dixon regards the efforts at development 
and progress in Russia is praiseworthy ; but that sympathy is so misguided 
that the reforms are slurred over in favor of influences and events that are 
petty and without result. And, when we come to those parts of the book 
which develop more particularly the theories of the author, not even the 
facts are to be depended on. 


The reader of “ New America” will remember two of the theories ad- 
vanced in that book: one that the Americans are gradually receiving the 
type and character of the Red Indian ; the other, and chief one, that the 
various religious and socialistic sects will have a great intluence on the 
future of the United States. In the book before us there are two ideas 
somewhat similar to those we have just named: one is the oriental and 
Tartar character of Russia ; the other the intluence of religion, and espe- 
cially of dissent and sectarianism, on the national life and development. 

It is curious to note the grave persistence with which Mr. Dixon ad- 
heres to the literal meaning of the word oriental in his efforts to prove the 
Russians are Asiatic people. A dozen times he reminds us that “ Arch- 
angel lies a little to the east of Mecca and Trebizond ;” that St. Petersburg 
and Moscow are east of Constantinople, or that Nizhni and Voronezh are 
in the longitude of Bagdad. We are not aware that parallels of longitude 
or latitude have been so nicely used before for determining the ethno. 
logical and social characteristics of a people. There is no idea which has 
been so dwelt on and so abused as this of the Tartar and Mongol character 
of Russia. The greater part of Russia was for about three centuries, it is 
true, tributary to a Tartar khan, but that was all. The Mongol yoke left 
but few traces on the impatient neck that bore it. There was almost no 
mixture of blood in the population, One will find among the aristocracy 
a few Tartar families who long ago embraced Christianity and be- 
came absorbed in the nobility ; but among the lower classes there has 
been nothing of the kind. Districts which were Tartar three hundred 
years ago remain Tartar still, and mixed marriages, though they some- 
times occur, are very rare. The mixture in the Great Russian blood, which 
has made it so much better than the Little Russian, is with the Tchudes 
and Finns, the aboriginal inhabitants of the North. In the language there 
is very slight trace of Tartar sway; in fact, there are not more Tartar 
words in Russian than Arabic words in English. In the traditions, popu- 
lar customs and habits, things by which a people may be known, there is 
nothing that can be shown to be of Tartar origin. The punishment by 
the knout and the severity of the laws were almost the only permanent 
remnants of the Tartar domination. On the distribution of land the Tar- 
tars had no influence at all; and the laws of Boris Godunoff, which made 
serfage a fixed institution, are like nothing Tartar (it is, by the way, a mis- 
fortune that Mr. Dixon did not know that Godunoff was of a Tartar 
family), but are much more likely, as Herr Faucher suggests, imitations 
of the poor and vagrant laws of 14 and 43 Queen Elizabeth. 

In spite of all his talk of serfage being an historical phase, coupled 
with his wild statements that it began in Russia after it was completely 
ended everywhere else in Europe, Mr. Dixon understands serfage quite as 
little as he does the origin and colonizing force of the Russian village and 
the Russian monastery. Tartar is with Mr. Dixon a sort of generic term 
for everything which does not coincide with his preconceived ideas of what 
is pure Russian ; he even calls the Perse (as he chooses to write it) a Tar- 
tar, and ascribes to Tartar source such things as the tein (a pure Slavonic 
word), which was borrowed by Peter from the German court hierarchy, 
and ¢sek and artel, which are of the clearest Slavonic origin. He reminds 
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one of the ordinary traveller who sees something so very Eastern, Tartar, 
and Mohammedan in the churches of Moscow, all from Byzantine models 
brought from Constantinople before Mohammed was born, with Slavonic 
variations—such as are seen in Bohemia—and especially in the Church of 
St. Basil, which was built besides by an Italian architect. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to showing the religious feel- 
ing of the Russian, and the extent to which this does and will influence 
lim. ‘That religion is deeply implanted in the Russian peasant’s heart, 
and that almost every action is bound up with some observance, which, 
though it often seems a formality, is really felt, no one who has been long 
in Russia would deny. In fact, the longer one resides there, the more one 
feels that it is earnestness and not mere formality. Yet, at the same time, 
it is a second nature, and exerts little real influence on the actions. The 
village priest, instead of being reverenced by his flock, has almost no in- 
fluence on them at all. He lives in the same wretched way, he dresses no 
better, knows no more, gets drunk with them, and has no effect on them for 
good, The religion they have is maintained more by tradition than by what 
they hear in the church. This is the special strength of dissent. But the 
dissenters, or Old Believers, though numerous, have by no means the influ- 
ence or the organization that Mr. Dixon describes. They are reactionists, 
and want to go back rather than forward, and as education is spread 
among the masses they are sure to decline. The doctrine of the Old Be- 
lievers differs from the orthodox church only in some minor points, such 
as the way of making the cross, the spelling of the name of Jesus, and the 
ritual, which Nikon simplified and shortened, instead Of amplifying and 
making gorgeous, as Mr. Dixon supposes. The danger that the state ap- 
prehends from them consists in their adherence to a priesthood holding its 
seat in Austria and Turkey, and their exposure to foreign influences. In- 
stead of being enlightened, the dissenters are excessively ignorant; and 
instead of “ founding a majority of burses at the universities,” they oppose 
the education of theirown children. One thing is peculiar: their religion 
never stands in the way of money-making. Many dissenters have become 
excessively rich because they managed to get the use of special secret 
church funds, and often peculiar tenets about marriage and progeny have 
assisted in concentrating the money of many into the hands of a few. 
That some of the richest merchants at Moscow are dissenters is hardly a 
proof of their general prosperity. The influence which their position as 
the few rich heads of a fanatical community gives them is enough to make 
them keep to dissent, and even bring up their children in it. The chil- 
dren, however, with their money born to them, like the world rather 
better than their fathers, and often become orthodox in form while infidel 
at heart, for nowhere does education so entirely destroy religious belief of 
all kinds as in Russia. Any one who has been in the houses of Morozoff, 
or Soldatenkoff, or some of the other rich dissenters Mr. Dixon names, will 
see how little the fathers even live according to the precepts of their 
sect. 

The greatest danger to the social organism in Russia is from the secret 
sects, such as the Skoptsi, Khlysti, ete., which Mr. Dixon dismisses very 
briefly. Not all in Russia are so ignorant of them as he, and if he had 
made up half of his book from the revelations and documents which Mr. 
Livanoff has recently published about many of these strange sects, he 
would have done his reader an immense service, and his chapters would 
be far more interesting as exhibitions of extravagance and fanaticism than 
anything he ever told about the Shakers, the Mormons, the Oneida Com- 
munity, or about spiritual wives. 

The other wild and wrong-headed theories in Mr. Dixon’s book we must 
pass by. What, however, is pleasing in it is the kindly and appreciative 
spirit with which he regards Russia. Though his points of view are often 
wrong, he is animated by no hostile spirit ; in fact, he is often too anxious 
to see good. In this respect the book is very different from those of most 
travellers, and marks a change in English feeling concerning Russia. 
When the author describes what he has himself seen, as his visit to Solo- 
vetsk, he is interesting and entertaining, though we have to deduct many 
impossible conversations, especially -where no interpreter was present. 
Chapter XXXIII. is, we hear, a positive imposition ; that soldier is simply 
impossible, and his story is told as he could not by any chance have told 
it. When Mr. Dixon theorizes, and even when he states facts, we must 
beware of him, especially when we find his “six hundred and ten thousand 
parish priests” dwindle down to 40,169, and when “a little salt and wine, 
a few saw mills "chiefly for foreign account—‘ which come back from 
Eneland by way of barter with the north,” means, in 1868, manufactured 
oods to the amount of 79 millions of rubles. “The Russian trade with 
ogland is wholly an export trade,” says Mr. Dixon; that is, there are 
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106 millions of exports to 79 millions of imports; and with Europe, in 
general, there are 255 millions of imports to only 209 of exports. 

The “ picturesqueness” of Mr. Dixon’s style becomes very fatiguing at 
last, and even at the beginning its mannerisms are painfully apparent. 
It is too strained and too affected. Those who heard one of the “two 
Englishmen ” relate the simple incident told in the last chapter, and then 
read Mr. Dixon’s account of it, have never failed to burst into laughter ; 
and everything else is in the same style. 


LEIGH HUNT'S “DAY BY THE FIRE,”* 

OF liking a certain sort of writers, writers who are mainly humorists, 
or who have at least something quaint about them—a peculiar flavor 
which addresses itself to a taste not strictly natural and simple, whether 
or not it is to be called whimsical or even somewhat vitiated—of liking 
this kind of writers there seem to be two common ways. One man will be 
fond of Walton, for instance, because of his simpleness of purpose, his 
poetical sensibility, his beautiful natural piety, and his way of suggesting 
to the reader the very spirit of the fields and brooks amid which he sought 
his contemplative recreation. Another man is so taken by what is to us 
of to-day the quaintness of Walton’s manner—“ quaint old Ik Walton's” 
manner, such an admirer would call it—that he nauseates everybody but 
virtuosi like himself by constantly exhibiting a sort of mock enthusiasm 
about everything for which Walton expressed a real enthusiasm—by 
“babbling of green fields” in a jargon no more genuine and real than 
Walton’s was ungenuine and affected; by talking of “your pike” and 
“your perch” instead of saying “ pike” and “ perch,’ as Walton would if 
he were now alive; and by finding “mine hosts” and milking-maids 
where the man they pretend to love, and whom they patronize, would 
honestly find a tavern and a hired man, in cowhide boots, perhaps, with a 
“patent milker,’ and sure to be entirely contemptuous of lavendered 
sheets and madrigals made by the ingenious Master So-and-so. Lamb is 
another man who suffers from these parasites; no doubt, he is by some 
persons less liked than he deserves, because of the tasteless adulatory wor- 
ship offered up by some of his admirers who know the surface of him, and 
do not perceive and cannot know what it is beneath the surface which 
makes him essentially what he is and renders him admirable. Doubtless, 
however, the Elianites are to be looked on with less unalloyed and un- 
hesitating disrespect than the Waltonites. That Lamb was deliberately 
whimsical, and had, as one may say, a natural affectation, the indulging 
of which was as much of an avowed amusement to him as the resu!ts of 
its indulgence were to others, is probably not to be denied ; and the man 
who talks of “the gentle Elia” and imitates him may, conceivably, be a 
man of like mind, and honest and humorous in his affectation; while a 
Waltonite, or Ik Waltonite, can hardly be other than downright affected 
when he prates to-day in Walton's words of the things about which Wal- 
ton, two centuries and more ago, talked sincerely in the natural speech of 
the men and women about him. 

The patronizing tone which these idolaters take in worshipping their 
idols is as exasperating as anything else in their worship. ‘“ Will Shake- 
speare,” they say, when they speak of that benighted person, who was born 
in a less admirable age than this, but who really deserves to be patted on 
the back; “rare Ben” and “honest Ben” is their way of designating 
Jonson, whom one wishes to have alive for a few minutes that he might 
lay hands on them; Marlowe is “Kit,” Chapman is “Old George,” 
Chaucer is never anything but “ Dan Chaucer,” and there is no one whom 
they honor with their appreciation whom they do not similarly insult. 

It is well when this patronizing spirit exists in conjunction with a 
spirit of sincere and intelligent admiration for the objects of its regard : 
but this conjunction, rare in any case, is almost unheard of in the case of 
any really fine writer who needs the aid of true admirers in order to 
be brought forward before the general public. Mr. J. E. Babson, of Bos- 
ton, who has been an assiduous collector of neglected pieces from the pens 
of Lamb and Hunt, affords almost the only example we can recall of a 
rather patronizing, and apparently not altogether unaffected, lover of a 
certain class of writers, who is also a genuine lover of them and a service- 
able friend. His last work in his chosen field is a collection of short essays 
which Hunt contributed at various periods of his life to several London 
magazines and journals. “A Day by the Fire” is the first paper, and 
gives its title to the volume. Then follow essays on “ Fairies,” “ The 
Satyr of Mythology and the Poets,” “The Nymphs,” “Sirens and Mer- 
maids,” “Giants, Ogres, and Cyclops ;” some talk about “Commonplace 








* “A Day by the Fire, and Other Papers. By Leigh Hunt.” Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1870. 4 
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People,” “ A Rainy Day,” and “ Talking of Nonsense ;” a critical commen- 
tary on Crashaw’s description of a contention between a nightingale and 
a lutist, and several other papers similar in subjects, all together making 

~ a pretty duodecimo of some three or four hundred pages, all of which are 
light and pleasant reading. 

No doubt, the most valuable part of the book is the criticism of poetry, 
for which work, so far as delicate susceptibility to the beauties of the less 
thoughtful and weightily imaginative kinds of poetry fits a man for the 
criticism of poetry, Hunt was peculiarly well fitted. His susceptibility was 
so delicate and so little imbued with thought as often to seem overdainty 
and finical, and, in great part, merely sensuous and of importance to him 
individually rather than to anybody else. Still, on the whole, to hear him 
comment upon poets is well worth while, for one is then listening to the 
reading of a singularly sympathetic lover of poets, who are only to be 
understood by persons of refined taste ; and perhaps one might say it is all 
the more worth while to hear them talked about by a fond lover of them, 
because Hunt's favorites are apt to be poets who are not those the most 
in the world worth looking up and studying, nor those whom the world 
is most likely to keep alive unless it has help. Spenser, for instance—who 
was “the poet’s poet” when the poetical fraternity were more careful of 
manner than of matter, and who now is no longer hardly anybody's poet— 
seems to be more to Hunt than Shakespeare or Homer or Sophocles ; 
while Dante he appears even to dislike, and apparently the Hebrew poets 
have never had very much of his attention. Here, for example, is how he 
likes Shakespeare. He quotes from the “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream” a 
song describing a fairy damsel’s occupations: 

* * Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough brush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere 
Swifter than the moonis sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen 
To dew her orbs upon the green: 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
Those be rubies, fairy favors: 
In those freckles live their savors ; 
I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.’ 

“ Flowers, in the proper fairy spirit which plays, betwixt sport and wis- 
dom, with the profoundest mysteries of nature, are here made alive and 
turned into fantastic servants. In fairyland, whatever may be, is. We 
may gather from this and another passage in ‘Cymbeline’ that Shake- 
speare was fond of cowslips, and had observed their graces with delight. 
It is a delicate fancy to suppose that those ruby spots contain the essence 
of the flower’s odor, and were presents from their ruling sprite. And the 
hanging a pearl in every cowslip’s ear (besides the beauty of the line) 
seems to pull the head of the tall pensioner sideways, and make him 
quaintly conscious of his new favor. 

“<THE BOWER OF QUEEN TITANIA. 


‘IT know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows; 
— overcanopied with lush woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine; 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the night, 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight.’ 


” 


What beautiful lines are these ! 


That the lines last quoted are beautiful everybody has agreed; but 
that the song first quoted has much in it, or that Hunt’s remarks are not 
wilful and fantastical, and marked by over-refining upon things not par- 
ticularly well worth much attention, there will not be very general agree- 
ment. Such, however, is his usual manner of criticism—or rather this 
specimen which we have just given isa specimen of his usual manner, 
with its inherent defect so exaggerated as to make it plain how little he is 
to be trusted to do anything but report to us the impression made on his 
own mind by the sort of poetry which he likes. It is true, nevertheless, 
that he usually is far more successful in taking us along with him; and 
that often he takes us whither, without his assistance, we could hardly 
have gone, and yet whither it is well that we should go. But,at the best, 
it is to some bower of some Titania that we are taken. 

The finicalness, so to speak, of Hunt’s disposition, and the egotism, to 
give it somewhat too harsh and too big a name, with which he airily but- 
tonholes us and makes us the confidants of his sensations when sitting 
before a coal-fire, or when looking at a sunset, or when eating muffins, or 
when in the same room with a cat—which animal, we learn, was once his 
aversion, but afterwards seemed to him commendable—is perhaps more 
obvious when he is writing of other things than the poets of his choice, 
though there is no time when one is secure from a little information as to 
his likes and dislikes, and of what aromatic pains he most easily dies. 
But, on the whole, if one does not feel too much respect for our author, 
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one does not dislike him. He is so contented with himself, and s» pleased 
with his own feelings, that it does not occur to one to be grateful for his 
good temper and cheerfulness; yet there is something admirable and 
likable in a man who, tried so much in so many ways, is never despondent, 
and who, sensitive and presumably sentimental as he was, never obtrudes 
on his readers any of his sorrows nor parades his griefs of spirit. More- 
over, it is a thing to be liked in him that, if he has not the best words for 
the best men, and has too good words for men not the best, he is at least 
nevér bitter nor envious nor malicious, but always is kind and sunny, un 
envious of friends, and just, so far as he knows, to enemies. Beyond a 
doubt, too, Hunt was a brave politician, a good hater of every form of op 
pression, and a man ready to earn hatred by speaking bold words, and to 
suffer without flinching the consequences of what he felt bound to say. 
The men are few, so far as we have record, who have had at once so much 
sensibility and so much strength of a certain kind. 
as it happens, give positive and direct expression to the excess of his in 


His books, however, 


tellectual and physical and spiritual sensibility, and only by implication 
express most of the moral and intellectual strength which he had, and he 
bids fair to be remembered as rather a slight man, though he deserves 
remembrance as something better than that. 
for a long time he will have the liking of the literary world as being a 
man thoroughly saturated with the distinctively literary spirit ; and, in 
deed, this quality of his exercises a legitimate charm 


It seems certain, too, that 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM.” 

Mr. DisrakEnt, in his novel, “ Lothair,” makes it the part of the 
accomplished “ Bishop of the diocese ” to say that to him American ladies 
are very unintelligible—‘a sort of confusion between Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe and the Fifth Avenue congregation and—Barnum.” If the bishop 
had wished to give another horn to his dilemma, and had added an 
Indian, he would have shown a knowledge of American society quite 
uncommon in an Englishman. And if he had further proved his intimacy 
with us by explaining the Indian satisfactorily, many American readers 
would thank him; for Americans themselves, unless they be Indians or 
soldiers on the war-path, or philanthropists by the Atlantic sea-board, do 
not pretend to be otherwise than confused when the Indian is spoken of, 
Asa people we have not been able to solve “the Indian question,” or it 
would not any longer be the loud echoing question that it is. We should 
be greatly obliged to any one who would convince us of the true answer 
and let us get rid of it. Meantime, it is a comfort to know that a little 
light is shed on its difficulties almost daily now—military despatches 
come often from the Plains ; peace commissioners meet in our cities and 
talk ; “ Red Clouds” roll in from the far West to illuminate the subject ; 
and besides all these we have before us a book which will be useful in the 
emergency. The author accompanied General Sheridan in his winter 
campaign of 1868-9, against the hostile Sioux, Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, and 
other tribes with whose soft namesand hard characters we have grown quite 
familiar. He tells first the usual tale of travellers who have followed the 
rough route to the outpost forts in the Indian country before the rails met 
in mid-prairie; then he briefly alludes to the threatening attitude and 
outrages of the Indians, which determined General Sheridan to let them 
see that his troops could punish them in spite of wintry weather. It was 
a hard campaign that ensued—the weather was bitter, the snow deep, 
and the hardships were sometimes almost past endurance ; but the author 
reports how cheerfully it was undertaken, and how successfully carried 
out. The march is too long for us to follow; but whoever reads the 
author's account of it will learn more of the Indians and frontiersmen at 
home, of the land they inhabit, and of the practical Indian question, than 
perhaps can be learned elsewhere this side of the Plains. “The Last of 
the Mohicans” is a more fascinating book, but Hawk-eye and Uncas are 
gone, and none of their descendants are worthy of their fame. Romance 
will have to wait if the red man and his white foe of today must fur:ish 
such heroes as shine on us from Cooper's novels; but the frontier mst 
speedily be made safe for traffic and for people who choose to dwe!l there. 

When the present author has told all that he saw, he comments on the 
administration of Indian affairs, and he seems to have a right to express 
an opinion, having looked the Indian question very fairly in the face. His 
point of view was chiefly military, it is true, but so is the Indian question 
chiefly a military one: and it cannot be made otherwise in a day if the 
Indian is left to his choice and prefers the war-trail to the paths of peace. 








* “Sheridan's Troopers on the Borders: A Winter Campaign on the Plains. By De 
B. Randolph Keim."* With numerous engravings. Philadelphia; Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 1870. 
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Experience makes it clear that some of the Indians are for war—deluded 
they may be, shamefully maltreated they may have been; but, knowing 
that they might now have peace, they have chosen not to have it, and 
they know their own minds. The option being with them, they have 
decided for war, and they are malignantly aggressive. Whatever good 
cause they have sometimes had to take up arms, they have not been lately 
acting in defence of their lives or their horses: these would be in no 
jeopardy if they proclaimed for peace. But they have sought the lives 
and property of the white settlers, and these it is the duty of the army to 
protect. Finding the Indian roaming at large, and in this temper, it is 
not a point for the army to decide what excites him to deeds of blood and 
pillage—whether revenge or natural depravity; but it certainly must 
decide how its protectorate over the settlers shall be enforced. If a 
“Piegan massacre” results (at which the West cries “Thanks!” and the 
Fast cries “ Shame!”), a policy is to blame which leaves Piegans at liberty 
to murder and rob. Honest people will welcome the time when all this 
is changed, and will diligently seek to change it; but the taming of the 
wild Indian is not an easy work, and the way to bring it about is open to 
discussion. How he came to be what he is need not be argued. It is 
safe to admit that official corruption and bad faith have ridden rough-shod 
over all promises made to him, and that he has found his best reward in 
compelling the Government to buy him off from actual warfare. How to 
win liim over to a civilized life is what the argument must dwell on. The 
peace commissioner would adopt peaceful modes. He urges, in effect, 
that the Indian who reveres the Great Spirit can be led to do right; but 
the frontiersman replies: “ When an Indian talks about the Great Spirit 
and his Great White Father, I always corral my mules.” Officers who 
have served in a campaign against them, or have lived in their country, 
say that among the hostile tribes there is no ambition but to get scalps or 
animals from the whites; the young men have no consideration from the 
women until they have made their hands more red with blood. And this 
report is confirmed by the letter which the Jesuit priest lately brought 
from the Piegans to the President. How desperately they will fight to 
gain this distinction, and how cruel they are in earning it, our troops and 
the settlers know well, and Mr. Keim tells in his story, very simply, and 
in a style quite different from that which generally is laid, like war-paint, 
on the face of frontier life. The horrid fate of Major Elliott and his 
party of eighteen, who fell in Custer’s attack on Black Kettle’s camp, 
should make us hope that no settler or soldier might ever fall into an 
Indian’s power. ‘They were found naked and horribly mutilated, and 
Major Elliott’s condition was thus officially described by the surgeon: 
* Major Joel H. Elliott: one bullet-hole in left cheek, two bullets in head, 
throat cut, right foot cut off, left foot almost cut off, calves of legs very 
much cut, groin ripped open, and otherwise mutilated.” All the rest 
were as bad or worse. Close by was the body of a young white woman, 
who had been a prisoner, and her child was not far off, a blow on the 
head having easily left it dead like its mother. But those things are 
commion on the Plains. Every one knows of them, of course, and we have 
picked them out from other matters of more weight, as some would think, 
only because they are often flippantly ignored or wisely excused in argu- 
ing the Indian question. We are told, also, how Colonel Forsyth, a most 
gallant officer of General Sheridan’s staff, had “a life” on the Plains—that 
is, he and a party of fifty scouts under his command narrowly escaped the 
awful death that Major Elliott met. The attack on Forsyth was made 
by ten times his force; his quick decision in seizing the best ground 
available; his cool courage in meeting the fiery onset of the Indians; his 
own desperate wounds and the death of both his lieutenant and surgeon 
(Beecher and Moers); his keeping command after he was wounded ; his 
repulse of fresh assaults notwithstanding his casualties in killed and 
disabled ; his sending out men on foot, at night, to seek relief a hundred 
miles away; his loss of animals—all shot down; his living for days, as 
did his men, on putrid horse and mule meat, the whole air filled, mean- 
while, with the stench of carcasses ; his patient waiting till relief came— 
for it did come—all this would enrich the noblest romance ; but more 
than that, and this is why we speak of it, it is a scene on the frontier, true 
to the life, and something like it may be going on there now. What is 
We shall have made some progress when we stop discussing 
why it is so, and admit the fact that there is enmity between man and 
man in the Indian country, and that the army has to stand between the 
red man and the white. 


to be done? 


This being true, it would seem to be proper that counsel should be 
taken of military men on Indian affairs. In extenuation of the destruc- 
tion of the Piegan village by Colonel Baker, General Sheridan has 
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recently described to General Sherman what the army has to do: the 
immense territory it has to guard; the railroads and helpless settlers 
demanding protection ; the small number of troops for this hard duty. 
And in Mr. Keim’s book there is a short letter from General Sheridan to 
him, in which the General says: “I may say, in reference to the manage- 
ment of Indians, the reservation system is the only one offering any 
prospects of success, but all experience has shown that the wild Indians 
will net adopt it until he is forced to do so. After the wild Indians 
are put upon the reservations a strong military force will have to be kept 
there to protect the agents and others required in the work of civilization, 
and also for the subordination of the Indians and their protection against 
the encroachments of the white settlers who otherwise would take posses- 
sion of their lands.” Here, it seems to us, is the Indian question “ boiled 
down,” as they say out West. It is conceded that the white man’s hand 
is against his red brother, and extermination is not advocated, so the 
friend of the Indians ought to be appeased. And it appears from this 
letter that the army can be used as an arbiter and peace-compeller between 
the races now at war. Without distinction of color, one is not to trample on 
the other. Bygones are to be remembered only to be no more re-enacted. 
The Indian is to have a comfortable home, undisturbed by the settler’s 
greed; but he is to live on it, willing or not. There he will be within 
touch of philanthropy which never could reach him while his home was 
on horseback and his rein free. Perhaps in these new circumstances he 
may lose a liking he has acquired for strong waters, and grow fond of the 
purer element ; he may come to regard a carbine with abhorrence ; may 
no longer covet his neighbor's horse or scalp; may put away paint and 
feathers, and, being among friends, let his hair grow; may wear a silk 
hat; may adopt pantaloons; may treat the women of his tribe as the 
women of our day wish to be treated. 

We hope that many people will read Mr. Keim’s work. It is not a 
book of any great literary merit; it is not showy, but it is serviceable. 
When it is read, whatever may be the reader's feeling on the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs as it has been, we think he will agree, as the author 
does, with the suggestions in General Sheridan’s letter. And we hope that 
the Government—in which, of course, we include Congress—will promptly 
adopt the Indian policy so concisely sketched. Any one who read the 
reports of speeches delivered at Washington by “Red Cloud” and the 
other chiefs could see well enough that these men will not keep the peace 
except on their own impossible terms. They will fight if Fort Fetterman 
is not abandoned, and they will fight to prevent railroads or other high- 
ways passing through their lands. Civilization cannot be brought toa 
halt on its march because savages choose to get in the way and cry “ No 
thoroughfare.” And hence it seems to us more than ever inevitable that 
Indians shall for some time to come be under military control, and we be- 
lieve that through the honesty, patience, and power of the army the red 
man on the reservations would, as a rule, get equal justice with the white 
settler. By these fair means, sooner than by any other, peace and pros- 
perity will gladden the Plains. 


Apostles of Mediaval Europe. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, B.D. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1870.)—Mr. Lecky has argued that the conver- 
sion of the Roman Empire to Christianity is easily explicable from the 
general tendencies of the age; and especially from the adaptation of 
Christianity to meet the yearnings after a higher faith and virtue that 
arose upon the disintegration of the old religions. But the conversion of 
Medieval Europe was a task both strange and formidable; the Church 
then had to deal with turbulent masses of superstition and barbarism, held 
together by no framework of law or authority such as the Roman Empire 
provided even down to the verge of its own fall; and the absence of this 
force of social organization was not yet supplied by that spirit of com- 
munity which characterizes the modern world. “As the Roman Empire 
sank beneath her feet, its last embers trampled out by Alaric, the church 
found herself confronted with one of the most stupendous tasks that could 
have been presented to her to accomplish. Scarcely recovering herself 
from the shock of the barbarian invasions, she was called to train and civi- 
lize races fresh from their native wilds, filled with all the ardor and impe- 
tuosity of youth, and ignorant of the first principles of order and settled 
life.” How this was done isa story of missionary zeal, which, though it 
comes to us adorned with legends and marvels, furnishes authentic ex- 
amples of faith and heroism that command our admiration—a Patrick, a 
Columba, an Augustine, a Boniface, an Auskar, an Otho, pioneers of civili- 
zation no less than preachers of the cross. Itis beginning to be recognized 
by the Protestant world that the Medieval period of the Christian church 
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was not one of unmitigated darkness and corruption, that the inspirations 
that proceeded from Rome were not always evil, that the graces and vir- 
tues of the Gospel were not altogether unknown before the Reformation, 
and that the very doctrines of the Reform, especially in the prominence 
given to faith and love, had fed manly hearts and nourished noble enter- 
prises all along the centuries from the sixth to the sixteenth. Those who 
have not access to original sources nor time for reading the larger church 
histories will find in this little volume of Mr. Maclear a sufficiently full 
and varied sketch of “the Apostles of Medieval Europe” to acquaint them 
with these forerunners of our modern civilization, and the breadth and 
power of their humanizing work. It is curious to observe how, in the 
course of centuries, the poles of influence are shifted—a fact most strikingly 
exemplified in the religious history of Ireland. That island, which is now 
looked upon as the most abject of the dependencies of the Pope, was 
evangelized by men like St. Patrick and St. Columba, remarkable for the 
simplicity of their faith in Christ, and a race that is despised by the 
Englishman and Frenchman of to-day gave a large impulse to Christian 
civilization in Scotland, France, Switzerland, and Germany. Among the 
apostles of Christianity to Continental Europe none were more earnest or 
efficient than the Celtic missionaries. 

Mr. Maclear’s narratives are written with ease and vivacity, and in a 
candid and catholic spirit; and his volume closes with a chapter or two 
of reflections, which, though conceding too much to individuals, are 
mainly just and sound. In popularizing the lives of the Mediwval apos- 
tles, he has done a good service both to history and to Christianity. “Take 
away these men, blot out their influence, and how materially would 
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events have varied, how much the entire history of the Middle Ages | 


would have been altered! They had their defects, the defects of their day 
and generation. But it becomes us always to speak with gratitude and 
kindness of men who counted not their lives dear unto them if they might 
win over to the truth the Teuton and the Sclave, and to whom modern 
jurope Owes much of its present civilization.” 
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one event: “ Prussia made an hereditary dukedom by A.de Brandenburg” 
—‘Albert Duke of Prussia.” Sultan Solyman’s victory at Mohies, the 
death of Louis of Bohemia and Hungary, and the fall of the latter king- 
dom are epitomized in these words: “1526... . Turkish invasion of Hun 
gary.” A subsequent line adds: “Hungary. John Sepusius; deposed.” 
It stands for: John Zipolya elected King of Hungary. The continuation 
is still more curious: “1527. . . . Bohemia. The Emperor Ferdinand I. 
marries Anne, sister of Louis, the late King, and obtains the crown of 
Nungary.” The facts are that Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, married 
Anne six years before 1527, obtained on the death of Louis the crowns of 
both Hungary and Bohemia, and became Emperor thirty years later. 
Having thus deprived Charles V. of his imperial crown in favor of his 
brother Ferdinand, our author, in compensation, bestows upon him, under 
“1556,” the arch-ducal and royal crowns of the latter, and extends his 
reign “over Austria, Bohemia, Hungary.” 
Philip married Mary Tudor seems to have considerably puzzled the com- 
piler “ from the most authentic sources,” for we read that “ Mary, daughter 
of Henry VIIL., . married Philip II. of Spain” in 1554; that“ Philip UL, 
married Mary of England” in 1555; and, again, that 1555 was “ the second 
year of Philip and Mary.” The first event mentioned of the reign of 
Mary’s successor is this: “1560... . Queen Elizabeth was presented with 
a pair of black knit silk stockings by her silk-woman, Mrs. Montagne, and 
she never wore cloth ones any more.” ‘That Gustavus Vasa died in the 
same year, 1560, is not stated. On the contrary, the death of his svecessoy 
is given under “1556,” thus: “Sweden. Eric XIV. died in prison.” He 
revives, however, shortly after, for we read: “1561. . . . Sweden. The 
titles of count and baron introduced by Erie XIV.” And again: “ 1566. 
... Sweden. Erie XIV.” Whether the last mention means to refer to 
accession or death we are at a loss to ascertain, the fact being that Erie 
neither ascended the throne nor died in either of the years given. The 
same “ general accuracy’ characterizes our author's ancient chronology 
and history. Thus, he places the burning of the Alexandrian library in 
the year preceding “the war of Alexandria,” amidst the tumult of which 
the conflagration took place. He makes Cyosar finish that war after his 
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Synchronology of the Principal Events in Sacred and Profane History, 
from the Creation of Man to the Present Time. Compiled from the most 
authentic sources, including the following standard works: “ The Chro- 
nology and History of the World,” by Dr. J. Blair; Archbishop Usher's 
“ Annales Veteris et Novi Testamenti,” “ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,” 
etc., etc. (Boston: 8. Hawes. 1870.)—This compilation, consisting of 
three hundred octavo pages, is, from beginning to end, a tissue of inaccu- 
racies of the grossest kind. In fact, we find it hard to characterize the 
literary meanness of its execution. And this is perhaps all we should say 
about it—trusting that our readers would for once accept a sweeping asser- 
tion of ours without proofs, and thus release us from the disagreeable duty 
of critically dissecting what is below all criticism—were not a list of tes- 
timonials and recommendations from journals and scholars of repute 
annexed to the book, which the publisher atlirms have not been bought, 
and on the aggregate authority of which many a reader of ours might 
after all believe it to be a “multwm in parvo, the quintessence of many 
libraries condensed into one volume,” of ‘ general accuracy and value,” 
and deserving “a place in the family next to the Webster Unabridged,” 
and in consequence suspect ovr dissenting judgment to have been bought, of 
course by the publisher of some rival compilation. This possible suspicion 
compels us to substantiate our assertion, especially as the New York Tribune 
thinks “the accuracy of such a work can only be tested by long use,” add- 
ing that “it seems to be tolerably complete, and we have discovered no seri- 
ous errors.” We open a page of modern chronology, and we read: “1518, 
Magellan, in the service of Spain, first discovered the straits of that name 
in South America.” This is justly contradicted under “1521,” where we 
find that Magellan, having been killed on his homeward passage, “ re- 
turned to the same place he had set out from in 1519.” The intervening 
lines show that the “1518,” which stands for 1520, the true date of the dis- 
covery, is no misprint. We read on: “1522... . Rhodes taken from the 
Turks by the Knights of St. John, Dec. 25.” This stands for: Rhodes 
taken from the Knights of St. John by the Turks, Oct. 24. Next comes: 
“4523... . Denmark. Frederic. Revolt under Gustavus Vasa. The Danes | 
oxyde’. . . « Frederic I., King of Denmark and Norway.” To the full 
appreciation of the “general accuracy and value” of this passage it is | 
necessary to keep in mind that the “Frederic” and “ Frederic I.” are 

identical ; that the revolt of Gustavus was begun two years before 1523; | 
|W 
|W 





and that he did not expel the Danes from Denmark, but from Sweden. 
Under “1525” we have the following double mention, in different style, of 


victory over Pharnaces, and then “come into Syria.” Of the battle of 
Munda we read that “ Pompey "—meaning the sons of the assassinated 
triumvir-—“ lost 30,000 men, and Cresar only 1,000 and 500 wounded,” im- 
plying, as it seems, that the 50,000 were all killed. We then read the pre- 
cise number—* 1,192,000"°—of men killed by Cesar; a brief mention of the 
war of Perusia as “ Persian war,” which may be a misprint; and, under 
“31” B.c., after “the battle of Actium,” the following : “ M. Antony drives 
Ariarathes out of Cappadocia and sets Archelaus in his place "—which 
event took place six years earlier. Under “30° we hear of the end of 
“the kings of Alexandria.” The chronology of the American civil war 
equally swarms with errors. The following is the description, in full, of 

the battle of Gettysburg, which we shall not insult our readers by com. 
menting upon: “ Battle of Gettysburg, Penn. Gen. Meade attacked the 
rebels near Gettysburg, and after a three days’ battle drove them from the 
field, leaving five thousand killed and wounded in our hands. Meade took 
20,000 prisoners. Major-General Reynolds, commanding the first corps of 
the Union army, was killed.” 


*,* Publishers will confer a favor by always marking the price of their books upon the 
wrapper. 
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The Life of Count Bismarck, 


Private and Political. 


Heseckiel, 


Appendices, by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., F.A.S.L. 


Illustrations, Svo, cloth, $3. 


* A very complete account of the pe rsonal 
and political character of Bismarck, and a 
considerable contribution to contemporary 
history.”’—-Morning Post. 

‘The volume presents us with a clear and 
harmonious view ef the character of the 
Prussian statesman, . . . and we very 
heartily recommend it to the English read- 
er.’ —Kdinburgh Evening Courant. 





With Lescriptive Notices of his Ancestry. 
Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 


By Dr. George 
With upward of 100 


“The book photographs the man.”’— 
Scotsman. 


** The history of a man’s life before he dies 
is a book of rare occurrence, and one which 
will seldom bear publication. It is one 
evidence of the valee of a man that his 
character will stand so severe a test."’— Obd- 
server (London). 


Cocker’s Christianity and Creek Philosophy. 


Christianity and Greek Philosophy; or, The Relation between Spontaneous and 
Reflective Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of Christ and His Apostles. 


B. F. Cocker, D.D., Professor of 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 75. 


By 
University. 


“This work comprises a profound dis- 
cussion of the leading philosophical and 
- religious problems of the day, with special 
reference to the theories of Comte, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Herbert Spencer, and other 
great thinkers of a recent period, together 
with a copious exposition of the ancient 


Greek systems and the social condition of 


Athens. It is a work of rare erudition. 
The writer has mastered his subject and 
the learning which pertains to it. He is 
familiar with the prominent systems, and 
we!l understands their scope and bearings. 
Ife has a remarkable talent for concise, me- 


Moral and Mental Philosophy in Michigan 


thodical, and exact statements on abstruse 
subjects. At the same time, his learning 
does not oppress him—does not interfere 
with his own mental action. He is a firm 
and independent thinker. His work forms 
a valuable guide to the history of ancient 
and modern speculation, while it_is full of 
important original suggestions. Its publi- 
cation really forms an epoch in the history 
of American philosophical literature, and 
elevates its author toa high rank among 
the philosophical writers of the age. Every 
philosophical student in the country will 
find it a treasure.” 


Memoir of Dr. Scudder, Thirty-six Years Missionary toindia. 


Memoir of the Rev. John Scudder, M.D. 
Portrait. 


the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D.D. 


Smiles’s Self-Help. 


Self-Ilelp ; with Illustrations of Character, Conduct, and Perseverance. 
“and “ Life of the Stephensons.” 


Smiles, Author of * The Huguenots 
Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $ 

The writings of Samuel Smiles are a 
valnable aid in the education of boys. His 
style seems to have been constructed en- 
tirely for their tastes; his topics are admir 
ably selected, and his mode of communicat- 
ing excellent lessons of enterprise, truth, 
aud self-reliance might be called insidious 
and ensnaring, if these words did not con- 
vey an idea which is only applicable to les- 
sons of an opposite character and tendency 
tuught in the same attractive style. The 
popularity of this book, * Self-Help,’ 
abroad has made it a powerful instrument 
of good, and many an English boy has risen 
from its perusal determined that his life 
will be moulded after that of some of those 
set before him in this volame. It was writ- 
ten for the youth of another country, but its 
wealth of instruction has been recognized 
by its translation into more than one Euro 
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12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


sy Samuel 
New Edition, 
1. 
pean language, and it is not too much to 
predict for it a popularity among American 
boys, who are admirers of pluck and push.” 

World (N. Y.) 

* Its purpose is to show how it is possible 
to gain honorable and brilliant success with- 
out adventitious aid, and to surmount the 
difficulties of ‘iron fortune’ by patient 
and faithful endeavor. That purpose is 
accomplished by means of striking illustra- 
tive facts drawn from the lives of represen- 
tative and successful men. Mr. Smiles is 
scarcely equalled in the style which fits it- 
self most happily to practical biographical 
writing.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

* An arsenal of encouragements, from act- 
ual life, for young folks who find the path 
of self-improvement full of difficulties *"— 
Advance. 


Author of “* New America,” ** Her Majesty's 
Crown 8vo, cloth. (Just Ready.) 
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A Convent Spectre.—Story of a 
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and Men.—The Bible.—Parish Priests.—A Conservative Revolution.—Secret Police. 
—Provincial Rulers.—Open Courts.—Islam.—The Volga.—Eastern Steppe.—Don 
Kozaks.—Under Arms.—Alexander. 


pire than any foreign traveller has ever 
even attempted, much less accomplished. 
Thanks to the writer of this splendid vol- 
ume, ‘Free Russia’ is brought clearly, 
boldly, vividly, comprehensively, and yet 


*A book which is at once highly valn- | 
able and eminently readable. It is, in our 


proceeded from Mr. Dixon's pen, and we 
cordially recommend it to our readers, The | 
information Mr. Dixon conveys is very | minutely, within the ken of every intelli- 
great, and his style is singularly forcible | gent reading Englishman. The book is in 
and picturesque.’’—Standard (London). | many parts as enthralling as a romance, 

“This is a more important and remark- | besides being full of life and character.”’— 
able work upon the great Muscovite Em- | Sun (London), 


M'Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopzedia. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. By Rev. John 
M‘Clintock, D.D., and James Strong, 8.T.D. With Maps and numerous Ilustra- 
tions. To be completed in about Six Volumes royal 8vo, of about One Thousand 
Pages each. Vols. I., IL, and III., comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. 
The remaining volumes are in progress. Price, per volume, cloth, $5; sheep, $6; 
half-morocco, $8. Vol. I//. just ready. 


It will interest a large portion of the 
reading public to know that the lamented 
death of the Rev. Dr. M‘Clintock will occa- utmost thoroughness and accuracy on 
sion no delay in the publication of the re- | every page of the work. The third volume, 
maining volumes of the “ Cyclopedia of now ready for publication, exhausts the 
Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical letter G; and about three volumes more 
Literature,” prepared under the supervision will be required to complete the alphabet. 
of the deceased, with the able co-operation The whole work, thus comprised within 
of Dr. Strong. The main body of this im- six or seven convenient volumes, will form 
portant contribution to religious literature the most important and compact library of 
was prepared before the first page was put reference in the English language for the 
in type; and the several articles now re- | student of the Bible, in accuracy of scholar- 
quire only to be revised. to add the results ship, comprehensiveness of plan, and ful- 
of fresh researches and discoveries in scho- ness of detail and illustration, far surpass- 
larship, as the several volumes go to press. ing every former work of the kind ever at- 
In this labor Dr. Strong has the assistance tempted in Europe or America. 
of many able and accomplished scholars, 


belonging to different denominations, and 
nothing will be jeft undone to secure the 
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By An Old Boy. New Edition. Beautifully Illustrated by Arthur Hughes and Sid 
ney Prior Hall. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

‘Nothing need be said of the merits of} ‘Finely printed, and contains excellent 
this, acknowledged on all hands to be one illustrations of various scenes around Rug- 
of the very best boy’s books ever written. by or described in the book. ‘Tom Brown 
‘Tom Brown’ does net reach the point of is a book which will always be lg meee 
ideal excellence. He is not a faultless boy; with boys, and it deserves to be.”’— World 
but his boy-faults, by the way “~ arecor- (N. Y.) 
rected, help him on oe on. = more — “A book upon which praise would be a 
of such reading can be furnished, the better. mere waste of words.” — 7ribune (N. Y.) 
There will never be too much of it.”— " . rai 
Examiner and Chronicle. **Some of the drawings are very spirited 

“Can be read a dozen times, and cach #Nd school-like.”— Christian Union. 
time with tears and laughter as genuine “The illustrations are admirably done.” 
and impulsive as at the first.”—/ochester| —New Englanal Farmer. 

Democrat. | 
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An English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. Yonge. With many New Articles, an Appen- 
dix of Proper Names, and Pillon’s Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an Essay 
on the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of 
Latin in Columbia College, N. Y. Edited by Henry Drisler, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Columbia College, Editor of ** Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon,” 
etc. Svo, sheep extra, $7. 
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monials. 16mo, toned paper, cloth, bevelled edges, $1. 


“A serics of sensible, well-written, and; cient recommendation — Z/arper’s Bazar 
pleasant essays on the care of the person, being probably the only journal of fashion in 
manners, etiquette, and ceremonials. The | the world which has good sense and enlight- 
title ‘Bazar Book’ is taken from the fact | ened reason for its guides. The ‘Bazar 
that some of the essays which make up this Book of Decorum’ deserves every commen- 
volume appeared originally in the columns , dation.” —/ndependent. 
of Harper's Bazar. This in itself is a suffi- 
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“ All her remarks show good sense and an 
independent spirit, and indicate the author 
to be a woman of reflection as well as cul- 
ture.”’—Boston Traveller. 


By 


“The style of the book is fresh, nalve, and 


the Hon. Mrs. William Grey. 12mo, cloth, 


‘lively, and one cannot read it without feel- 


ing that the author is a very agreeable and 
estimable person, with fresh feelings, en 
and busy eyes, and capacity to derive much 
enjoyment from such a tour.”’— Worcester 
Spy. 


Winchell’s Sketches of Creation. 


Sketches of Creation: A Popular View 


of some of the Grand Conclusions of the 


Sciences in reference to the History of Matter and of Life. Together with a State. 
ment of the Intimations of Science respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. By Alexander Winchell, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology, Zodlogy, and Botany in the University of Michigan, 


and Director of the State Geological Survey. 


** A popular account of the facts and con- | 
clusions of geology in an easy, readable | 
style, suited for all classes. While faithful | 
to science, it is reverential to religion and | 
the Bible, so that the Christian meets with | 
no sneers at theology or miracles, but with 
a devout recognition of God as the author | 
of the system of nature. . . . One charm of | 
the work is that it treats largely of Ameri- 
can localities and phenomena, thus instruct- | 
ing the people concerning their own coun- 
try.” —Advance. | 
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“Shows large knowledge, and is written 

with an eloquence that glows from the first 
e to the last. His pen-pictures are so | 


With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


ally attractive.”"—Boston Correspondent of 
Cincinnati Chronicle. 

**Professor Winchell presents a popular 
view of some of the important discoveries 
and conclusions of modern science, and has 
succeeded in making a book of much inter- 
est. There are very many persons who de- 
sire some knowl of the origin, con- 
struction, and development of the earth, 
and of its relations to the other bodies in 
the solar system, yet have neither the time 
nor the patience to master the details of the 
subject. (Those details so burden ordinary 
geological treatises that this class of en- 
quirers is repelled from their study. They 
will find this summary of the matter better 
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Piriking that there seems little need of illus- | adapted to their purpose than almost any- 
trations; but these are so numerous and in- | thing else that has appeared.”"—Brooklyn 
teresting that they make the book addition- | Hage. 
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and Corresponding Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. With 
a New Map of Equatorial America and numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, $2. 


‘**A more charming book of travel than | stitution. The ~“_~ went by way of 
that of Professor Orton on the Equatorial Panama to Paita, in Northern Peru, and 
regions of South America has not appeared | then to Quito by way of Guayaquil. After 
for years in England or America. A man | exploring the elevated Andean Valley in 
of thorough scientific attainments, he is yet | which it is situated, they went over the 
not so wholly absorbed in his observations Western Cordilleras and through the prim- 
of natural phenomena as to lose sight of eval forest, on foot, to Napo, and then 
those phases of social life under an effete | down the Rio Napo to Pebas, on the great 
civilization which the reader most desires | river. From Pebas they went to the Atlan- 
to have presented to him; nor does any | tic coast by steamer. The expedition 
aspect of beauty in the passing cloud or the | reached Guayaquil July 19, 1867, making 
ar mountain peak escape him.’’— | its journey across the continent to Para. 

. Y. Evening Post. | In the volume before us we have Professor 

“In July, 1867, a scientific expedition, | Orton's record of the observations, adven- 
consisting of Col. Staunton, of Ingham Uni- | tures, and scientific researches of this party 
versity, et N.Y.; F. 8. Williams, Esq., | during their journey across the Andes and 
of Albany; P. V. Myers and A. Bushnell, | through the Valley of the Amazon. He 
of Williams College ; and Prof. James Orton, | has done his work well, and the book con- 
of Vassar College, left New York City to ex- | tains a more accurate and complete account 
plore the Equatorial regions of South Ame- | of the regions through which they travelled 
rica. This exploring expedition was made than can be found in any other single vol- 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian In- | ume.’’— Worcester Spy. 
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Macgregor’s Rob Roy on the Jordan. 
The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gennesareth, ete. 
in Palestine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


With Maps and Illustrations. 


Tennyson's Poetical Works. 


Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. 
and Three Characteristic Portraits. Fortieth Thousand. 
many Poems not hitherto included in his collected works. 


cloth, $1. 


“The print is clear and excellent; the 
paper is good; the volume has illustrations 
from Doré, Millais, and other great artists. 
Really, the edition is a sort of prodigy in 
its way.”’—Jndependent. 


“The whole getup and style of this | 
e, and we are sure | Poet-Laureate should purchase the Harper 


edition are admirab 
it will be a welcome addition to every 
book-case, large or small. 
lous thing about it is the price, which is 


Sulphur-Cure for Vines and 


But the marvel- | 
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A Canoe Cruise 
By J. Macgregor, M.A, 
(In Press.) 


With numerous Ilustrations 
New Edition, containing 
8vo, paper, 50 cents; 


only one dollar for the handsome cloth bind- 
ing.’’— Tridune (Wilmington, Del.) 

* A marvellous instance of blended beauty 
and cheapness.’’— Charleston Courier. 

* Those who want a perfect and complete 
edition of the works of the great English 


edition.”"— Troy Budget. 


** A marvel of cheapness.” — The Christian 
Era. 


Fruit-Trees. 


Hand-Book of the Sulphur-Cure, as applicable to the Vine Disease in America, and 


Diseases of Apple and other Fruit Trees. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents. 


Seasons in European Vineyards.” 


By William J. Flagg, Author of ** Three 


Draper’s American Civil War. 


History of the American Civil War. 
sor of Chemistry and Physiology in the 


By 


John William Draper, M.D., LL.D., Profes- 
University of New York; Author of “A 


Treatise on Human Physiology,” **A History of the Intellectual Development of 


Europe,” ete. 


‘“*That able writer and profound thinker, | 
Professor Draper, in his interesting and in- 
structive works, condenses all history into | 
a theory for which he has written these 
works, that have added such honor to his 
name and added so much glory and just re- | 
nown to American literature.’’—Speech of 
Vice-President Schuyler Colfax, Providence, 
June 28, 1869. | 

* No other book on American history is | 
so calculated to teach important lessons, 
and lead to sharp observations, wise retlec- 
tions, as this. Whatever the solu- | 
tion of the precise causes, physical or meta- 
physical, that built up antagonistic ideas 
and antagonistic systems in the North and | 


In Three Volumes 8vo, cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


the South, Dr. Draper's appreciation of the 
essence of those distinctions—of the politi- 
cal complications they drew on, of the pas- 
sions and convictions they engendered, 
and of the characters they called out into 
orominence—cannot be too highly praised. 
le has a fine, sympathetic imagination, 
which enables him to throw himself into 


| the situation and feelings of either party in 


the great controversy. He sums up, with 


| rare fairness, the honest complaints brought 


by the one against the other, and compre- 
hends why they were felt to be honest. He 
helps to make the belligerent sections un- 
derstand, and so both pity and respect, one 
another,”"— Christian Examiner. 


March’s Argio-Saxon Crammar. 


A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in which its Forms are 
Illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, 


Old Norse, and Old High-German. 


By Francis A. March, Professor of the English 


Language and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, Author of “ Method of 
Philological Study of the English Language,’ “A Parser and Analyzer for Begin- 


ners,” etc. 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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Put Yourself in His Place. By Charles! Reade, 
Author of ‘‘Hard Cash,” “Griffith Gaunt,’ “* Never Too Late to Mend,” ** White 
Lies,” ete., etc. Now Ready from the Author's early sheets, by arrangement with 
Messrs. SHELDON & Co. Elegantly printed on superfine paper. 

HARPER’S OCTAVO EDITION of “Put Yourself in His Place.’ With all 
the Illustrations, including the characteristic Vignettes not to be found in any 
other American edition. Paper, 75 cents; bound in cloth, $1 25. 

HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of * Put Yourself in His Place.’ Uniform 
with Fretps & Osegoon’s Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, and 
bound in green morocco English cloth, to match that edition. Illustrated. $1. 


The Vicar of Bulihampton. By Anthony Trollope. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, paper, $1 25; cloth, $1 75. 


A Brave Lady. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. With Illustrations. Svo, paper, 
$1; cloth, $1 50. 


Miss Van Kortland. 
By the Author of “‘ My Daughter Elinor.’ 8vo, paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. 


Debenham’s Vow. 
By Amelia B. Edwards, Author of “‘ Barbara's History,” “* Half a Million of Money,” 
‘“* Miss Carew,” etc., etc. Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 








New 


By Julia Goddard. Ilustrated. 


York. 


s Wrong. 


8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


The Rule of the Monk; or, Rome in the XIiXth Century. 


By General Garibaldi. 


Kitty. 


By M. Betham Edwards, author of “* Doctor Jacob,” etc. 


Beneath the Wheels. 
By the author of “Olive Varcoe,”’ etc. 


The Unkind Word, 


And Other Stories. By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc., etc. 


cloth, $1 50. 


So Runs the World Away. 


By Mrs. A. C. Steele, author of ‘* Gardenhurst.” 


Only Herself. 
By Annie Thomas. 


Under Foot. 
By Alton Clyde. 


Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


12mo, 


8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
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THE KING'S SENTINEL. R. IH. Stoddard. 
SALMON-FISHING ON THE NIPPISSIGUIT. Thad- 
ceus Norris. 
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LOVE IN FIJI—-MY EARLY LIFE AMONG THE CAN- 
; NIBALS. Edited by T. M. Coan, M.D. 
" WILD BEES. John Burroughs. 
A WOMAN'S RIGHT: VII. The Camp Meeting. 


M. C. Ames. 
WHAT THEY ARE DOING IN MEXICO. 
Miss C, F. Woolson. 


Brown. 
F FAIRY ISLAND. 
| TO FRANCES ———. T. Buchanan Read. 
: HIS HONOR’S DAUGIITER. O. M. Ellsworth. 
PICTURES IN THE PRIVATE GALLERIES OF NEW 
| YORK: II. Mr. J. Taylor Johnston's Collection. Eu- 
gene Benson. 
DISRAELI AS STATESMAN AND NOVELIST. J. M. 
Bundy. 
ROSSETTI, THE PAINTER AND POET. W. J. Still- 
man. 
A DISENCHANTED REPUBLICAN. Letter from a Ger- 
man Traveller 
EDITORIAL NOTES: Bret Harte once more—Foreign 
Criticism—A Scotchman’s View—The Museum of Art— 
A New Science—Upper-Crast Mob—Hawthorne in his 
Workshop—The Fenian Imposture—Finis Coronat Opus 
--The Odious White and Green. 
LITERATURE AT HOME. 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART ABROAD. 
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3 Copies, $10. 


c. P. PUTNAM & SONS, 


TwENTY-THIRD STREET AND FourtTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 
: Two Important Books. 


| 6. P. Putnam & Sons 
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New SERIEs. 


Mrs. 
J, Henry 


I 


Life and Writings of John 
Evelyn. 


MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE LIFE 
WRITINGS OF JOHN EVELYN, ESQ., F.R.S., 
author of “Sylva,”’ ete. Comprising his Diary from 
the year 1641 to 1705-6, and a Selection of his Familiar 
Letters, Edited by William Bray, Esq. Four vol- 
umes, complete in one large volume, 782 pages. Price 
$2 50; extra cloth, bevelled. 


AND 


“The state of Europe for more than ten decades is 
elucidated by a man of intelligence, who mixed in society, 
and who was intellectual enough to see the bearing of the 
events which occurred around him. There is interest in 


every page. The statesmen, writers, poets, famous 
‘ beauties, lawyers, churchmen, artists, and public charac- 
ters of the time, are introduced,” etc., etc.—London Book- 
> seller. 
- 
§ II 


Wharton’s History of English 
Poetry. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY, FROM 
THE ELEVENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Thomas Wharton, B.D., Poet-Laureate. 


In one large and closely-printed volume, 1,032 pages. 
Price $4 25, extra cloth, bevelled. 


“A text-book, not only for poetical readers, but for all 
students of our language.”"—London Bookseller. 
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Memoirs of the Court and 
Times of Queen Elizabeth. 
BY LUCW®AIKIN. 

Reprinted from the English Edition in 2 vols. 4to. Com- 

plete in 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, extra, $2. 


The Fiinburgh Review pronounces it ‘“‘an admirable 
histovical work, nearly as entertaining as a novel, and far 
more instructive than most histories.’ 
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New Publications 


Richard Cobden’s Specches on Questions 
of Public Policy. Edited by the Right Hon. John 
Bright, M.P., and Professor Rogers. 2 vols. 8vo, $9. 


Natural Selection. Contributions to 
the Theory. A Series of Essays. By Alfred R. 
Wallace. $2. 


The Population of an Old Pear Tree; 
or, Stories of Insect Life. From the French of E. 
Van Bruyssel. Edited by the author of * The Heir of 
Redclyffe."” With numerous Illustrations by Becker. 
$1 75. 

A Storehouse of Stories. Edited by the 
Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.”" Contents: Philip 
Quarll, Goody Twoshoes, The Governess, Jemima 
Placid, The Life of a Mouse, The Little Queen, etc. 
$1 50. 

The Caged Lion. By Charlotte M. Yonge. With 
Iilustrations. 2d edition. $1 75. 

In ordering, specify Macmillan’s Illustrated Edition. 





Forms of Animal Life; being Outlines of 
Zodlogical Classification based upon Anatomical In- 
vestigation, and Illustrated by Descriptions of Speci- 
mens and of Figures. By George Rolleston, D.M. 
(Clarendon Press Series). $6. 

Acoustics. Theoretical. PartI. By W. F. Donkin, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press Series). $3. 

Lectures on Art. By John Ruskin, M.A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Art. Delivered before the University 
of Oxford in the Hilary Term, 1870. (Clarendon Press 
Series). Ina few days. 

In Exitu Israel, An Historical Novel. By S. 
Baring-Gould, M.A., author of “Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages.” Just ready. 

The Story of Wandering Willie. By the 
Author of “Effie’s Friends,” ‘*‘John Hatherton.” 
With an Illustration by Sir Noel Paton. Next week. 

Political Economy for Beginners. By 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. Next week. 

Nature, Volumel. A Weckly Illustrated Journal of 
Science. $4. Next week. 

Poems, By F. W. H. Myers. Containing “St. Paul,” 
“St. John,” and Other Poems. Fep. 8vo, $1 25. Now 
ready. 


“*St. Paul’ stands, without a rival, as the noblest 
religious poem which has been writter in an age which 
beyond any other has been prolific in this class of poetry. 
The sublimest conceptions are expressed in language 
which for richness, taste, and purity we have never seen 
excelled.”"—John Bull. 
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63 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Channing's Complete Works for $1 75. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


W. E. Channing. 0.0. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 
A New Edition, Rearranged. 8vo, cloth, price $1 75. 





This is no cheaply printed or inferior edition, but one 
edited and arranged with great care, and printed from a 
new and legible type on a finely toned paper. Over 17,000 
copies have been sold in England, and it is believed that 
Unitarians everywhere will embrace this opportunity of 
possessing themselves, at so low a price, of the complete 
works of this great writer. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 
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J. SABIN & SONS. 


Should be in every Family and Sunday-School 
Library. 


THE FAR EAST; 


Or, Letters from Egypt, Palestine, and other Lands of the 
Orient. Illustrated with Engravings, Maps, etc. By N. 
C. Burr, D.D., Author of ** Hours among the Gospels,”’ 
“The Land and its Story,” ete. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, on 
tinted paper, $1 75. 

Just PUBLISHED, 
The Bible in the Public Schools. 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $2; on tinted paper, cloth, gilt top, $2 50. 


IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORKS. 
OHIO VALLEY HISTORICAL SERIES. 


No. {!. Bouquet’s Expedition against 
the Ohio Indians in 1764, with a Pre- 
face by Francis Parkman. Maps and Pilates repro- 
duced by the Photo-Lithographie process. 8vo; cloth, 
uncut, or gilt top, $3. Large paper, imp. 8vo, $5. 


No. 2. Walker’s History of Athens 
County, Ohio, the Ohio Land Company, and 
the First Settlement of the State, at Marietta. Five 
Portraits and a Historical Map. 8vo, cloth, uncut, or 
gilt top, $6. Large paper, 2 vols. imp. 8vo, $12. 





No. 3. Colonel George Rogers Clark’s 
Sketch of his Campaign in the Illi- 
nois in 1778-79, with Introduction by Hon. 
Henry Pirtle, of Louisville, and Major Bowman's 
Journal of the taking of Post St. Vincent. 8vo, cloth, 
uncut, or gilt top, $2. Large paper, imp. 8vo, $4. 

No. 4. McBride’s Pioneer Biographies. 
Sketches of the Lives of some of the Early Settlers of 
Butler County, Ohio, with Portrait of the Author, 
8vo, cloth, uncut, or gilt top, $3 50. Large paper 
imp. 8vo, $7. 

IN PRESS. 

Dr. Daniel Drake’s Pioneer Life in Ken- 
tucky, ina series of Reminiscentia] Letters to his 
Children. 

Colonel James Smith’s Narrative of 
his Captivity among the Indians in 
Ohio, 1755-58. 
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J. SABIN & SONS, 
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EHLERT’S 


LETTERS ON MUSIC. 


TRANSLATED BY 


FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 








These entertaining letters are not filled with technicali- 
ties, but are calculated to interest as well as instruct. 
They have met with a large circulation and extended 
success in Germany. 

Price in cloth, $1 75. 
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